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The Cover Picture 


Sacajawea Helped Dts- 
cover the Northwest 


se HE modest, womanly, un- 

selfish, patient, enduring little 

Shoshone squaw . . . who 
uncomplainingly canoed, trudged, 
climbed, starved, with the best men.of 
the party. . Her skin was the color 
of copper, her heart beat as true as 
steel. Through all the long, dreary, 
racking months of toil, she bore her 
part like a Spartan.” Mr. Olin D. 
Wheeler so characterizes Sacajawea, 
the Indian and the only woman who 
accompanied the Lewds and Clark ex- 
pedition into the Northwest. 


It was in 1804-'05 and ’06 that Lewis 
and Clark broke the trail to the north- 
ern Pacific. At the Mandan Villages, 
which were near where Bismarck, 
North Dakota, now is, they picked up 
a French-Canadian interpreter, Char- 
bonneau. Sacajawea was one of his 
three wives and the only one who went 
with him when he joined the expedi- 
tion. 

As the expedition pushed its way 
westward Sacajawea was increasingly 
useful because she understood and 
spoke the language of the Indians 
through whose land the white men 
made their way. She had been brought 
over much the same route as a child 
when she was sold away into captivity. 
Or, perhaps, she was lost to her tribe in 
some gambling game. Now she was 
going back again, a woman with a 
tiny papoose strapped to her back. 


Once when starvation stared the lit- 
tle band in the face Sacajawea proved 
her resourcefulness. She robbed the 
nests of the prairie dogs and dug into 
the ground for edible tubers. From 
this simple spoil she concocted a palata- 
ble stew that tided the party over until 
game was found. 


Another time a canoe had over- 
turned in a swift stream and papers, 
records and scientific instruments went 
flying into the water. After them: went 
Sacajawea, righted the canoe and sal- 
vaged the kit entirely in her own fash- 
ion while her hysterical husband 
howled directions at her from the bank. 


It was Sacajawea who pointed out 
the pass—now known as the Bozeman 
Pass—through which she guided Cap- 
tain Clark and his men down the Ye!- 
lowstone River. The Pass led them 
into her own country, but Sacajawea 
left her people again—this time of her 
own free will to help her husband 


guide the white men over the moun- 
tains to the sea.—Grace R. HEBARD. 
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women who are leaders in their separate fields. 


and furbelows are out of date for the intelligent woman. Styles : 
have changed (n.b. not an advertisement for The Tailored : 
Woman!/). The successful woman in society, business, or at home a 
is alert, on her toes, for the newest in literature, science, politics, b 
and contemporary thought. 
THE FORUM enjoys a distinction all its own: it presents both 
sides of vital questions. Its debates on questions of current im- 
portance are thrilling events, at which you make your own de- 
cisions; Edward O’Brien rated FORUM fiction at 100% in his : 
1926 survey; articles of timely interest are written by men and 
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Emily Newell Blair, Viscount Astor, Richard Washburn Child, 
Willa Cather, Agnes Repplier, Wayne B. Wheeler, Carl Van 
Doren, Clemence Dane, are among contributors to the next two 
issues. 


People are talking about this magazine. Are you reading it? 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Controversy 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


To readers of THE WOMAN CITIZEN a special offer 


THE FORUM 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to THE FORUM for five months. My cheque 
for $1.00 is attached. 
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40 cents a copy, by the year $4.00. WC 2/27 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, now we know about win- 
W ie: %* % % and from now on it 

is our favorite season. * ¥* % 
Of course, we do not refer to City 
Winter, which is an abomination, but 
to Country Winter—and Mountain 
Country at that. * * * Imagine snow 
that actually stays white as long as it's 
snow * *# % whole roads and banks 
and drifts of it. # # # We kept watch- 
ing to see it turn dim, dirty, black, but 
in spite of being walked on, skied on, 
slid on, it remained serenely white. 
* * * Add to this astounding purity 
air that stings your cheeks but refuses 
to chill your backbone, hills purple and 
blue in the distance, a clear little river, 
of talkative disposition, the rich dark- 
green of rhododendrons below all the 
happy families of evergreens and 
birches. #* * # That’s the kind of win- 
ter we've just tucked away in our 
memories. *%* % It also includes the 
Right People, a sled with a movable 
jigger to guide by (unlike our proud 
Rover of childhood days), snowshoes 
(which we disesteem) and the alarm- 
ing fascination of skis. Whether or not 
we shall buy a pair of skis for home use 
remains to be debated. # * ¥ It is just 
possible they wouldn’t be welcome 
either in our apartment or in the 
janitor’s domain, and perhaps the 
policeman wouldn’t let us exercise them 
in the park. # # % We should love to 
have them long enough to master the 
famous kick turn, though, by which one 
foot points north while the other still 
points south. #* # * But we have a 
suspicion we should never care to 
tackle a slide down a very steep hill. 
% * % Experts are so candid about 
admitting that the only certain way to 
stop is to fall, and in all cases of what 
you might call swift sports, we have 
a great fancy for stopping right in the 
middle to—well, let’s say to savor the 
experience, though crude persons might 
interpret it differently. #* # * It was 
a revelation to us, though, to find how 
soft and downy snow is to fall on. 
% % % At least when not already oc- 
cupied by another fallen skier, # * * 
Also it was a revelation to see what , 
kind of a dinner you can eat if you eat. Introducing for Madame 


it outdoors, at the end of a trail near 
a big fire built right in the snow. 4 

% % % Such combinations as ham, eggs The ff ranklin ‘TAILORED SuIT In A SPRING 
(scrambled in the grandfather of 


ce pg Ro pe nae Nog Monet For IMmMepiaTE WEARING 


ceived by tummies that would call for Franklin on a suit means—Exclusive Fashions, Fine 


diet a ane é= Fagen Fabrics, Man Tailoring and Exceptional Value 


with us on vacations is that we never 





get the right clothes until afterward. Model WC76—PHranklin three-piece tailored suit—imported 
* * # Now, instead of looking for a tweed coat and skirt with separate matching wool pull-over long- 
rosie “ag Ree yale ce rei * sleeved sweater banded with the tweed. Silk lined coat belted 
And then probably go next time to a in front; tailored skirt has an inverted pleat in front. Colours: 
place where the specialty is bathing cocoa, gray, French blue or spring green. | . 15 00° 
suits, #* * *# That’s the dark side of The Three-Piece Suit . 
being a non-repeater on _ vacation cecal 

places. * # % City Winter answered MADAME 'S SUIT SHOP—Fifth Floor 

tage eg es yin Exclusive-with Franklin Simon & Co. 

hours. * # # It has added to our list Charge Accounts Solicited 


of acquaintances a dozen or so spar- - ~ 
rows who have consumed from our & Co 
window sill a good share of a box of franklin Sfmon A 
crackers, * % # Evidently they eat s Individual Sh 

heartily on winter picnics, too. * #* # A Store of Individual Shops 

Mentioning skis, since our return, has Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 
been disappointing. # #* # The others i 
have all skied down the Alps. 
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American investments are deservedly 
ranked among the safest and the best 
in the world. 
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“The Manner of Catching Whales”—in 1744. This important industry laid the foundation of much of New England’s 


later wealth 


We Look at Our World 


First of a Series of Articles in Which We Turn Back to Our Past to 
Account for Our Present. Here Is the Real, Not the Conventional, 
Story of the Forces That Molded “America.” 
Will Unfold the Picture of Our Developing Civiliza- 
tion, Our Growing Problems, Our Job as Citi- 


HIS is being written in the 

long, low-ceilinged room of a 

New England farm-house 

looking over a countryside, 

dreaming in the heat of the 
summer of 1926. Outside the window a 
man is cutting grass with a scythe. In 
the purple and black shadows of a titan 
elm, a child is drawing water from a 
well, bending gracefully to the wooden 
sweep. From the fields there comes the 
persistent droning of insects, broken only 
by bird-calls and the muffled stamping of 
farm animals in the distant barns. Easy 
enough in such surroundings, with stern 
pictures of the founders of this home 
staring down from the walls, with rec- 
ords of their intimate thoughts and 
hopes and fears and visions lying close 
at hand—easy enough to go back one 


zens of a New World 
By McALIstER COLEMAN 


hundred and fifty years when the dark 
beams above you wore the fresh scars 
of the axe, when the soil of those fields 
beyond the window first turned beneath 
the pioneering plow. There is surely 
nothing in the immediate scene to de- 
stroy the illusion of living in a British 





A glimpse of our stagecoach past 


Later Articles 


colony of the eighteenth century. From 
all that the framed view discloses, the 
industrial revolution might never have 
taken place. Men and women are here 
performing tasks without the aid of 
elaborate machinery. They are taking 
their sustenance from the ground that 
fed their fathers and their fathers’ fa- 
thers. Their interests would appear to 
be almost wholly personal, untouched by 
the world outside, the same interests in 
food, shelter, clothing and family that 
were the concern of those who laid the 
roof-tree on this house. 

And then, of a sudden, around the 
corner comes the Twentieth Century. 
It is riding in a highly articulate Ford, 
bearing the cryptic words “Thanks for 
the Buggy Ride” emblazoned on its rea 
window. Its spokesman is a boisterous, 
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© The Iconography of Manhattan Island 


The Stadthuys at Pearl Street and Coenties Slip—the center of that neat little commercial town, New York, in 1679 


aggressive, good-looking young woman 
in knickers who flips a cigarette across 
the lawn as she informs you that your 
presence is demanded at a local club 
meeting at which there will be discus- 
sion of the rise of the student movement 
in the new China. 

It is at times like these when the 
American mind scrambles from its stage- 
coach past to its subway present, that the 
need for some sort of orientation cries 
aloud. Next to bread, the finding of 
oneself and one’s place in the common 
scene is the chief preoccupation of any 
intelligent being. 

What forces, for example, have been 
at work to produce that Ford and its 
attractive occupant at this precise mo- 
ment, one hundred and fifty years after 
the framing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Has that girl somewhere 
deep within her any cords of tradition 
that bind her to the past; bind her who 
seems so essentially of the immediate 
present to the folkways and philosophies 
of the eighteenth century colonials? 

With the new Renaissance of Learn- 





ing, beginning at the opening of this 
century, checked by four war-torn years 
and just now re-emerging to fresh con- 
quests, there has come a new sort of 
history, history that is slowly recognizing 
the all-important part played by such 
things as bread and butter, or the lack 
of it, coal and iron, hay and corn, water- 
ways and prairies, in the development of 
a national character which we call 
American. The latter-day historians in- 
vade the fields of sociology and anthro- 
pology and psychology as persistently as 
they have stormed the strongholds of 
economics and as a result it is paradoxi- 
cally so that we have a truer picture of 
the men who framed the organic laws 
under which we live than was possessed 
by our grandparents. 

With this new approach to history it 
is possible to discover in the nation’s 
past certain movements and forces that 
are of the utmost significance to every 
one of its citizens today. Out of our 
common American experience we can 
extract those habits and tendencies and 
controls that are still potent with us, be- 
cause of which, “in 
spite of all tempta- 
tions,’ we remain 
Americans. With such 
an approach we can be- 
gin to find our place 
both as citizens of a 
nation and_ individual 
members of a commu- 
nity. We have discov- 


ered that history can be used as an 
invaluable tool in the building of that 
Good State to which we are all dedi- 
cated. 

Exactly what forces were there which 
gave form and substance to the institu- 
tions under which 110,000,000 of us live 
today, institutions that touch every 
phase of our collective life, profoundly 
influence our thinking and at once limit 
and tend to make secure our individual 
liberty? The old-line historians have a 
glib answer to this troublesome ques- 
tion. They tell us that this country was 
settled by colonists, mainly from Eng- 
land, who had crossed the ocean in 
search of religious freedom and who, 
after clearing the land and clearing out 
its aboriginal owners, arose in righteous 
indignation against the tyrannies of a 
short-sighted English king. Having suc- 
cessfully waged a decorous warfare 
against the king’s forces, these colonists 
proceeded to frame a Constitution pro- 
viding for a democratic form of govern- 
ment under which we live today, a 
prosperous and united people, most of 
whose problems were settled one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. A legend, this, 
grown out of all true relation te the 
facts, and one which obscures the more 
faithful and fascinating story of our 
origins. 

The truth in this case is stranger than 
the old-fashioned historians would have 
us believe. While the desire for religious 
freedom was, no doubt, a compelling 
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Rich Southern planters lived leisurely lives on great plantations where cotton and tobacco were cultivated by slave labor 


motive among many of the early colonists 
and especially among the more articulate 
and influential of the New England 
Puritans, the explanation for the move- 
ment of such masses of mankind as came 
to America from the time of its discovery 
to the Revolutionary War cannot be 
caught in any such easy formula. It 
was, in the beginning, part of the gen- 
eral movement of the Aryan peoples to- 
ward the setting sun, a movernent which 
had come to halt at the shores of the 
seemingly impassable Atlantic. Once the 
invention of the compass had given to 
the mariner his landmarks out of sight 
of land, this movement was continued. 
The economic situation in Europe all 
through the period of the first coloniza- 
tion of America was a prime factor in 
this large-scale westward voyaging. 
Feudalism, doomed from the day when 
the use of gunpowder first showed the 
foot-soldier how easy it was to pop a 
full-panoplied knight from his saddle, 
was still hanging on in various parts of 
Europe. The newly arrived merchant 
class was everywhere busy routing the 
rear-guards of feudalism and all Europe 
resounded with the battle. Peasants and 
serfs found themselves freed from their 
old-time security but still bound to the 
grim economic necessity of keeping alive 
under new circumstances. Wars raged 
up and down, nominally fought in the 
name of religion but actually against 
state and clerical authority over the in- 
dividual. The Protestant Reformation 


had loosed the heady doctrine of Jaissez 
faire. 

From a world torn loose from old 
and oftentimes comfortable moorings, it 
is small wonder that thousands turned 
in disgust, willing to risk all the un- 
known hazards of adventure in new 
lands rather than to remain in a Euro- 
pean mad-house. With nothing to lose 
and a world to gain, the poorer colonists 
sold themselves as servants for a term of 
years in order to pay the passage money 
advanced by wealthy ship-owners and 
colonizing corporations. Probably one- 
half of all the immigrants of the colonial 
period landed on these shores as “‘in- 
dentured servants.” Add to these the 
criminals sent from England and sold to 
the colonists as slaves, the white workers 
who were spirited away from England 
to be forced into servitude in the colonies 
and the hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes enslaved in the Southern col- 
onies and it will be found that the early 
colonies were largely reared on a struc- 
ture of forced labor. 

Up and down the Atlantic seaboard, 
held back by the bar- 
riers of the Appalachi- 
ans, human. beings. 
come from every walk 
of European life and 
bringing every sort of 
Old World culture, 
started in on. the peril- 
ous making of a new 
world. 


Three groups survived the rigors of 
pioneering to become dominant over the 
American scene, the New England 
colonists, the Middle colonists and the 
Southern. Each had its pronounced 
characteristics, its separate folkways and 
culture derived from its Old World 
origins. We must not suppose that here 
was any closely interwoven community 
of interests, presenting a solid front 
against European aggression. As a mat: 
ter of fact, the interests of each group 
were more closely tied up with the home 
countries than with one another. To 
the North, fighting for sheer existence 
against the attacks of climate, the pov- 
erty of soil and the hostility of the 
Indians, the first settlers developed a 
stern and_ individualistic philosophy. 
Because of the nature of the geography 
of New England, large-scale farming 
operations were impossible and it was 
on the sea as fishermen and sailors and 
in the forests as trappers that the Puritan 
pioneers made the beginnings of their in- 
dustrial civilization. Colonists from the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FRIENDLY IMPRESSIONS 


IRELIGHT from beneath the 
high mantel, over which a dash- 
ing cavalier looks down from 
his painted canvas, soft light 
from shaded lamps, and the last 


of the cloudy Washington 
sky through tall windows, 
mingle at twilight in the 
long, pleasant room. It is 
a room of comfortable 
spaces, comfortably simple 
furnishings; a room easy 
for conversation. 

And by the tea-table, the 
silver-cloth of her dress 
rosied by the firelight, sits 
one of the best talkers in 
Washington. It isa woman. 
This is a rare thing, for 
women are more apt to be 
fluent talkers than good 
talkers. It is a still more 
rare thing, because good 
writers are infrequently 
good talkers. . 

How many times has the 
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chairman of a club program committee 
lured a distinguished writing-success to 
a public appearance and learned that fact 
to her sorrow ? 

But Mary Roberts Rinehart-—the lady 
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by the 


hospitable tea-table—is both. 


Moreover, if she were not the most 
successful woman writer in the country 
there isn’t the slightest doubt she could 
have been among the country’s most suc- 








Trout fishing is one of her favorite sports 


cessful comediennes. 

In the first place, she has 
presence, and in the next 
place she has a fine speech, 
clean-edged, and in_ the 
next she has a sense of 
humor, and in the next she 
has a sense of drama and— 
of course they should be 
listed in the reverse order. 

She never twists her face 
about into disconcerting 
overemphasis; it is a com- 
posed yet always animated 
face. Her large, round, 
really blue eyes are always 
bright; her cheeks are al- 
ways rosy; her hair is 
always shiny black; her 
eyebrows are always im- 
pudently arched; her hands 
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The drawing-room in Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Washington home. In the capital, Mrs. Rinehart is almost as 
she is noted as an author throughout the country 


make switt, explanatory gestures; her 
figure is always firmly and beautifully 
carried; she is never in the least 
“stagey,” yet you know how completely 
she would tie the scene together if she 
were upon the stage. 

At a dinner, when the talk turns into 
discussion veering close upon an argu- 
ment, you might see her catch the 
balloons of her opponents and toss them 
back with light fingers. At a committee 
meeting where something is to be done 
for charity, you might see her produce 
a concise, well-arranged plan about 
which the other women cluck as if she 
were tossing corn to hens. 

“I want to write! I want to be an 
author!” cries the young woman who 
longs for a “career.” “I want to write!” 
says the young woman full of vague 
dreams and unexplained ambitions. “I 
want to write!’ says the young woman 
who reads “Tish” and sees “The Bat” 
and finds the pictures of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart stepping out of her motor in 
Washington, of Mary Roberts Rinehart 
on her horse in Wyoming, on a camel in 
Egypt, under fire in France. 

“What a wonderful life!” she thinks 
—that young woman—‘‘What a won- 
derful career!” 





Let that young woman first pay the 
price of that career. When Mrs. Rine- 
hart left for Egypt last winter she was 
barely over a serious hospital operation. 
With a high temperature still pounding 
in her temples, she wrote a long story, 
two long articles. If it were not for the 
constant and skilled devotion of her hus- 
band, Dr. Stanley Rinehart, she would 
never have been permitted to go at all. 
But she had made up her mind she 
would do it. And once that will of hers 
gets turned in any direction, Fate seems 
just to lie down and curl up in ineffec- 
tual resignation. 

Let that young woman pay the price 
Mrs. Rinehart has paid in steady grind- 
ing years of hard work. Let her keep 
her dreams, as Mrs. Rinehart has kept 
them, yet let her convert them into 
tangible effort. 

There was a little girl in Pittsburgh 
who used to sit on the steps under the 
poplar trees and see visions against the 
red sky in the sunset. She dreamed of 
being a gypsy, the wide world over. But 
most of all, she dreamed she would be 
a doctor “when she grew up.” 

It was not, in those days, a polite 
ambition for a girl. It was an ambition 
to be frowned upon by elders and 
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noted a hostess as 


laughed at by contemporaries. But the 
little girl with blue eyes and rosy cheeks 
and shining black hair held her head 
high and went on saying she was going 
to be a doctor and got away with it 
because she was something of a leader 
in the high school in speeches and in 
editing the school papers and in all the 
other things that little girls and boys are 
busy about in high school. 

Then, suddenly, her father died. 
There would be no money for the long 
college training, the long medical school 
training. But then—after all—there 
was the hospital—nursing—it was. the 
inevitable choice for the little girl who 
now, for the first time, tucked up her 
hair, tried to look like eighteen and so 
got into the starched uniform of the 
nurse, into the discipline, the drudgery, 
the back-breaking, heart-breaking work 
of the hospital ward. 

Then across those weary hours struck 
one of her dream’s realities. There was 
a young surgeon. He was a sturdily built 
young man, with light hair and brown 
eyes and a genial manner and a very 
sweet smile. He was the kind of man 
who can recognize when a little girl is 
pretending to be grown up. He was the 

(Continued on page 44) 











XTRA women—surplus 
women—women who can 
never marry because there are 
no men—there’s an army of 
us here in the Eastern states. 

And let me say, we’re a problem. We're 
a problem to ourselves and we're a 
problem to the states we live in. 

But don’t blame us. We are conscripts 
to spinsterhood, not volunteers. We 
don’t want to feminize the arts and pro- 
fessions. We don’t want to cause a race 
of ladylike men. We don’t want—least 
of all—to wreck the morals of the na- 
tion, or to bring back open polygamy. 
Yet all of these things we are likely to 
do in spite of ourselves, if somebody 
doesn’t come to our rescue. 

You rarely find an unmarried woman 
here in the East who knows why she is 
unmarried. She thinks, poor dear, it 
must be her luck, or her looks; some- 
times she even persuades herself it’s her 
choice. But it isn’t any one of them. 
It never seems to occur to her that the 
reason she stays single is simply that 
there aren’t any men for her to pair off 
with. She is a “spare.” 

There is a cheerful game called, ‘‘Go- 
ing to Jerusalem,” with more players 
than there are chairs for them to sit in. 
When the music stops and every one 
scrambles for a seat there is always some- 
body standing. 

Well, in New York City when the 


music stops there are sixty thousand 
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Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


women left out in the cold—sixty thou- 
sand women of the “‘better” class, native 
white Americans. They are the women 
who can’t marry because there aren’t 
any men for them in this part of the 
country—they are the left-overs. 

But New York isn’t alone. There are 
ten states and the District of Columbia 
in the same plight. They range all the 
way from little Maryland with her 
modest six hundred extras to Illinois 
with nearly three hundred thousand. 
Now in both these states and in several 
of the others the census figures show 
more men than women in the popula- 
tion. It is in the class which the Federal 
































“Teaching is one of the hardest jobs to 
sublimate in” 











est, Young Woman! 


reports term “native white” that the ex- 
cess of women occurs. It occurs in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Maryland and South 
Carolina, in the New England states of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, and in 
Washington, D. C. All told, our army 
totals something over six hundred thou- 
sand. 

I’m going to take conditions in Mass 
achusetts as fairly typical of this part of 
the country. The population has been 
unbalanced here for a long time and you 
begin to see the results. 

We've always been famous for our 
old maids but nobody ever thought to 
find out why we had so many. 

Our state has a population less than 
half the size of greater New York’s. But 
we have sixty-four thousand more fe- 
males than males—by which I mean, 
now and henceforth, in the classification 
of white native-born. In other words, 
old stock Yankees. I am one of these 
extras, and so are most of my friends 
and indeed most of the women I know. 

Instead of being highbrows and blue- 
stockings, though, as the funnies would 
have you believe, we’re most of us the 
marrying kind—normal everyday women 
who would like to have homes and hus- 
bands and babies like anyone else. Nor 
are we any homelier than the run of 
modern women. If we haven’t married, 
it is simply because we live in this state 
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instead of, say, Montana or Nevada. 

Of course now and then a woman 
breaks away and marries a man of for- 
eign birth. That does happen even here 
once in a great while. There was a girl 
up on Beacon Hill, the very heart and 
citadel of caste distinction, who married 
her mother’s Greek fruit man. 
He was the only bachelor she 
ever met so she threw her 
hereditary silver door-knobs into 
the discard and took him. But 
this isn’t any real solution, even 
if one wanted to do it, because 
there are not nearly enough 
foreigners to go round. 

Tourists from the West com- 
ment on the mass of women 
everywhere—the Common _ is 
teeming with them, the streets 
too; theatres, concert halls, art 
exhibitions, churches, show 
them in appalling numbers— 
out of all proportion to the 


men. 


LL the men one knows 

are either boys or else 

married. The others are 
naturally skirt-shy and keep out 
of the way—I don’t know 
where. One never sees them. 
It must be even worse for them 
than it is for us, we’re so sub- 
merging. 

And it is having a funny effect on 
them. You know the psychologist’s dic- 
tum that we grow to look like what most 
we gaze upon? Well, from much in- 
evitable gazing upon us girls, the men 
are becoming more and more ladylike. 
In fact, many of them are much more 
ladylike than the girls themselves. This 
is especially true in esthetic circles where 
we more than usually abound. 

In the colleges many a girl stays away 
from her own class parties because she 
doesn‘t know a man to invite. Nobody 
thinks anything about it—it’s just a com- 
monplace. I went to a co-educational 
university here; in our class of a hun- 
dred there were, as I recall, eight men. 
Of course our professors came in for a 
lot of attention. Dear things, they must 
have suffered. One day a girl broke 
down and wept in class because the pro- 
fessor frowned upon her. 

But still we are Not old maids. The 
unmarried women I know aren’t neu- 
rotic and queer and crabby, we aren’t 
prim and too easily shockable. We don’t 
wear square-toed shoes (unless the flap- 
pers get them first), and we do dress as 
well—say, as well as Boston women ever 
do dress. Most of all, we aren’t re- 
presse’—at least, not as repressed as we 
used to be. Our lives are not one long 
bout with our natural instincts, such 
bouts as used to leave the poor old maids 
with ragged nerves and frazzled disposi- 
tions. We seek in various ways to 
evade the issue and while the results 
which we attain are never ideal or satis- 


fying, they are likely to be fairly present- 
able. 

The blow falls upon us in the early 
thirties. Up to then we keep kidding 
ourselves along. ‘Some day I'll meet 
the right man.” Then it’s—‘“‘Some day 
I shall meet a man who isn’t married to 





“There is here in the East a lot of triangling—the kind of 
triangle where two women and one man are involved.” 


some one else.” And then—‘Why, this 
is ‘some day’ and I haven’t met him yet, 
and maybe I never will, and what shall 
I do? What shal/ I do?” 

Social workers, doctors and_psychol- 
ogists agree that the thirties are a tricky 
time for us Boston women. The shock 
of discovering that we aren’t going to be 
able to do the things we were made to 
do, the things we've always expected to 
do, is sure to be upsetting. We are all 
at sea and wretchedly unhappy. But af- 
ter we've blinked our eyes and ceased to 
count the stars we stagger up and begin 
to fight. What we're fighting for is a 
right to expression of some sort, a right 
to happiness. 

Our whole viewpoint shifts. Eco- 
nomic, moral. We’ve got to get used to 
the idea of earning our own living per- 
manently, perhaps caring for a depen- 
dent, too, like a man. ‘Then since we 
can’t get what we want from life, hon- 
orable love and marriage, we've got to 
consider what we can get. We try vari- 
ous methods. 

Experts tell us to sublimate. “If you 
can’t mate, sublimate!”’ is their simple 
slogan. ; 

With the right kind of a job this can 
be done, although at the best, as a friend 
of mine remarked, “It contents but does 
not satisfy!” If a woman is trying to 
make a career, or to build up a business, 
or to do any kind of creative work, or 
if indeed she thoroughly enjoys whatever 
she happens to be doing, she gets along 
very well. 


Teaching is one of the hardest jobs 
to sublimate in—it seems to cast an oc- 
cupational blight over the girls who go 
into the city schools, making them more 
easily old-maidish than most other work. 
But they are making a gallant stand 
against it, breaking away more and more 
from the drudgery and repres- 
sion of the system. They are 
getting small cars and cruising 
around the countryside, they 
are buying week-end farmlets, 
they are going in for outdoor 
sports. 


NE woman I know has 
C) made quite a success of 

her spinsterhood. In a 
burst of confidence she told me 
how she had done it. To begin 
with, she is doing creative work 
—interior decoration; that gives 
her a chance to use up a lot of 
enthusiasm. Her home-making 
instincts are fully satisfied in 
her own home where she can 
have things just to her liking 
without any man to come track- 
ing in mud. _ Religion means 
much to her. So, too, does a 
man friend who comes to see 
her occasionally. And then, be- 
sides all that, she really hasn’t 
much of any temperament. It’s 
a case where all things work 
together for good. 

I was sitting in one of those informal 
little restaurants on the Hill the other 
day eating my lunch when a girl came 
in and sat down at the same small table 
with me. We fell to talking, and be- 
cause neither of us knew the other’s 
name we talked more intimately than we 
should have done otherwise. She was a 
teacher in a grammar school and this was 
her first day back after a week’s vaca- 
tion. 

“T’m more tired than I was before,” 
she said. 

‘“What’s the matter—play too hard?” 

“Yes. Theatres and concerts—some- 
thing every night. I’ve been getting so 
restless lately, I thought I’d try to find 
some outlet in music, and maybe in ro- 
mantic plays. So I just put my whole 
vacation into it. I suppose it sounds 
foolish, but oh, I don’t want to be like 
those crabby old teachers, all soured on 
life the way they are!” 

“Didn’t the concerts work ?”’ 

“No. They just tired me out, that’s 
all.” 

I suggested going out West 
there were some men, but she answered 
as so many do, “Oh, I can’t do that— 
there’s mother. She wouldn’t want to 
leave Boston.” 

I think of her often, wondering what 
she will try next. She was a sweet, 
womanly sort of girl, not alluring but 
just plain nice. 

Whether or not she was one of them, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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By DorotHy KIRCHWEY BROWN 


This is the Story of Federal Aid— 
Old Style and New, the How of It 
and the Why of It. 


The Nation helps the States 
care for their Roads, Crops, Farms, 
Forests, Factories, Schools, and 


(thanks to a Recent Vote in the 
Senate) their Mothers and Babies 
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Soy beans are up for discussion. 


the best agricultural methods to a farmer and his boy. 
Smith-Lever 


under the 


comes 


1 county agent is demonstrating 
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Act 





HERE is a phrase which, of — termined that all this western territory all kinds—salt lands, or land around un 

late years, has been certain to should be the property of the United mineral springs (so that, as George ea 

excite the passionate States States, to be developed and later “par- Washington put it, “the public, instead m 

Righter and lead him on to. celed out by Congress into free, con- of the few knowing ones, might receive of 

paint woeful pictures of a cen- venient and independent governments.” the benefits which would proceed from wi 

tralized government rapidly modeling it- Thus the Northwest Territory became _ the sale of them”) ; swamp lands for aid T 
self on the Soviet plan and abandoning — the public land of the United States. in constructing levees; land by the half- fo 
all the sacred traditions of our Constitu- But to develop the West, the Govern- million acres for internal improvements sh 
tion. The deadly phrase is “Federal ment gave its land away with a lavish —roads, canals, bridges and so on. by 
Aid.” And it is safe to say that it is hand to the new states as they were ad- But the most interesting of these to 
seldom understood even by its ardent mitted or to companies which would — grants, as precedents of our present-day th 
opponents. So it may be as well to begin build railroads to open up the new terri- Federal aid system, were the grants for a 
the support of public schools and state fc 


with a clear definition. Federal aid 
means the giving of financial aid to the 
states by the Federal Government for 
matters affecting public welfare on con- 
dition that the state or its component 
parts “match” the Federal allotment it 
receives by at least an equal amount to 
be spent for the same purpose. 

The attacks one reads upon the 
Sheppard-Towner law and other Federal 
aid measures would lead one to think 
that this system had sprung into being 
over night, risen like Minerva from the 
Jovian heads of our national legislators. 
It is a picturesque but inaccurate idea. 

The fact is that Federal aid to the 
states has an ancient and_ honorable 
lineage, going back to the very founding 
of the republic. Seven of the thirteen 
original states claimed land to the west- 
ward, because of the royal charters of 
the colonies or the companies or proprie- 
tors who founded them. Lands west of 
New Jersey to the Pacific Ocean were 
claimed by Connecticut, “up into the 
land from sea to sea” by Virginia, and 
so on—and naturally the claims con- 
flicted. After much bitter controversy, 
a compromise was reached which de- 


tory. The grants to the states were of 
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Bread clubs have been organized to further the extensive work in home economics that 1s 
making life on our farms at once more scientific and more human 
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Mrs. Brown’s Article has Point 
The Sheppard- 

and Infancy 
Act has just been Renewed for 
Another Two Years. It was fought 
with Bitterness as if it were the 
only Federal Aid in which our 
Government 1s engaged. This Arti- 
cle reviews the Many Kinds now 


and Timeliness. 
Towner Maternity 


in Operation 


universities. “These were based on the 
early Massachusetts colonial system of 
making land reservations for the benefit 
of schools in new townships as_ they 
were established. In the Northwest 
Territory, under the Ordinance of 1785, 
four of the thirty-six lots in each town- 
ship were to be reserved for future sale 
by the United States, and lot sixteen was 
to be granted for the maintenance of 
the-public schools of the township. The 


act admitting Ohio to statehood in 1802 
followed this policy, granting section six- 
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This cripple has been trained to earn his living as a monotype 


operator 


The Industrial Rehabilitation 


Ict co-operates with the 


states in helping civilians injured in the war of industry 


teen in each township for schools and 
also giving the state two townships for 
the founding of a state university. This 
practice was followed as other states 
were admitted. The total amount given 
by the Federal Government to the states 
for public schools was over 114,000 
square miles—an area more than twice 
as large as that of England. Often the 








grants were wasted—land was sold 
sometimes for fifty cents an acre—but 
our greatest national institutions, our 


schools and state universities, 


public 
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Foresters fighting a fire in one of our national forests that come under the protection 


of two Federal aid acts—the Weeks Law and the Clarke-McNary Act 





came into being with the aid of this 
system. 

The first important special legislation 
passed by Congress.to aid education was 
also a land-grant act. This was the 
Morrill Act, or Land-Grant College 
Act, sponsored by Justin H. Morrill, 
Representative and later Senator of Ver- 
mont, a pioneer in the development of 
practical and scientific education as op- 
posed to the purely classical studies 
which were the sole concern of the great 
universities like Harvard and Yale. The 
Morrill Act, signed in 1862 by President 
Lincoln, gave to each state a grant of 
land (30,000 acres for each of its repre- 
sentatives in the two houses of Congress) 
to endow and support a college the lead- 
ing object of which should be the teach- 
ing of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. The total grants came to more 
than ten million acres. Each state was 
to accept the offer and establish a college 
within ten years, and this was done. A 
series of acts from 1887 to 1925 have 
supplemented the Morrill Act, establish- 
ing agricultural experiment stations in 
connection with the agricultural colleges, 
and increasing the support of both the 
stations and the colleges. 

There are other precedents for our 
present Federal aid system. The militia, 
for example, used to be a Federally aided 
state undertaking, but recent legislation 
has made it a nationally managed and 
supported one and taken it almost en- 
tirely out of state control. A few acts 
have been passed to return to states or 
counties part of the income from forest 
reserves, oil deposits, water power, etc., 
located on the public lands situated in 
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these counties, as compensation for the 
fact that these public lands are not sub- 
ject to taxation and so give no revenue 
to the county and state in which they lie. 
Another important prec- 
edent is that of state aid 
to counties or other local 
units for matters for- 
merly considered of 
purely local concern but 
now regarded as ot 
state-wide interest— 
highways, schools, the 
care of the insane, and 
so on. 


HE first of the 

modern Federal 

aid acts, as we un- 
derstand the term, was 
the Weeks law, passed 
in 1911, to protect from 
fire the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams. This appropriated $200,000 to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
co-operate with the states for this pur- 
pose, on request, provided the state had 
an adequate system of forest protection 
and provided that the Federal expendi- 
ture in any state must not exceed in any 
fiscal year the state appropriation for 
the same purpose. This inaugurated a 
new legislative system. The country was 
used to national aid in the form of free 
gifts from the nation to the states, but 
the insistence that a state must be suf- 
ficently interested in a problem to ap- 
propriate an equal sum of money was 
new. All the important Federal aid 
acts of the past fifteen years have con- 
tained this principle. 

The second important Federal aid act 
was the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural 
extension work, passed in 1914, under 
which has developed the entire system of 
county demonstration work in agri- 
cultural practice and home economics, 
which is helping to make farm life more 
scientific and more human. The national 
contribution available is $5,880,000 an- 
nually. The apportionment is on the 
basis of rural population. 

The Good Roads Act came next, in 
1916, and the Federal Highway Act 
supplemented it in 1921. This is ftnan- 
cially vastly the most important of the 
acts. In 1925 $75,000,000 was appro- 
priated for highways and less than $15,- 
000,000 for all the other Federal aid 
projects put together. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, for vocational 
training (in agriculture, trade, industry 
and home economics) of less than college 
grade, came in 1917, and approximately 
$7,000,000 is appropriated annually for 
this purpose. The Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1920 makes available some- 
thing under a million dollars for the 
vocational training and restoration to 
normal life of persons injured in  in- 
dustry. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the 


suppression of venereal disease, passed in 


nomics. 


1918, was primarily a war-time measure, 
but was continued long enough to put in 
operation valuable state and local social 
hygiene activities. 
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Bobby, after six months as a “practice baby in a state college of home eco- 
He had arrived weak, malnourished, and underweight 


The Sheppard-Towner or Maternity 
and Infant Welfare Act, passed on 
November 23, 1921, makes available 
$1,240,000 annually for aiding the states 
in educational and preventive work in 
prenatal care and infant hygiene. 

The latest of the Federal aid 
the Clarke-MIcNary Act, passed in June, 
1924, is a development of the earliest, 
for forest fire prevention and forest con- 
servation. It permits the appropriation 
of $2,500,000 for these purposes, though 
in practice less than a third of this sum 
is actually made available. 

Three things all these acts have in 
common—the states may accept the aid 
or not as they see fit, the Federal govern- 


acts, 
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Learning salesmanship under Uncle Sam 


ment may withhold a state’s allotment if 
the state’s plans for the expenditure of 
the money are not in conformity with 
the purpose of the act, and in no case 
can the Federal allotment be made un- 
less the state contributes at least an 


of Home Economics 
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equal sum for the same _ purpose. 

Arguments for and against Federal 
aid are many and varied. One fact 
however, may be accepted to start with 
—immense practical ad. 
vantages have resulted 


from these Federal aid 
acts. “Thousands — per. 
haps millions—of dol- 
lars’ worth of forests 
have been saved from 


fire, thousands of acres 
of land have been im. 
proved as to soil and 
crops, thousands of 
farmers have improved 
their breeds of cattle 
or horses, have learned 
to fight insect pests and 
plant diseases, have 
learned how to pack and 
market produce. Thou- 
sands of farm homes have learned how 
to make lite easier and pleasanter for 
their women and children. Thousands 
of mothers have learned how to 
care for their babies, and how to safe- 
guard their own lives as well by proper 
prenatal and confinement care. Thov- 
sands of miles of magnificent roads have 
been built, linking up the states by a 
great national highway system. Certainly 
public welfare has been advanced by 
these Federal aid acts. 


UT the Federal aid method of ac- 
complishing these results is under 
frequent and bitter attack, and we 

should examine the arguments against 
it carefully before deciding that “the 
advancement of the public good” is a 
sufficient reason for favoring it. 

The usual arguments against Federal 
aid are: 

It destroys state and local responsi- 
bility and tends to over-standardize 
methods. 

It does this insidiously by “bribing” 
the states to do what it has no power to 
force them to do. 

It builds up a bureaucratic govern- 
ment at Washington. 

It makes the states depend on the 
Federal contribution and spend less of 
their own money for these purposes. 

It is unconstitutional. 

It makes the “wealthy” states con- 
tribute to the support of the “poorer” 
states. 

Answers to these arguments may also 
be given in order. 

The assertion that Federal aid de- 
stroys state initiative is only an assertion 
and can not be proved. Every modern 
Federal aid act leaves the responsibility 
for making plans, and for carrying them 
out, to the states; the administrative 
practice of the responsible Federal off- 
cials is also such as to encourage state 
initiative; and the requirements are flex- 
ible and vary from state to state accord- 
ing to local conditions and methods. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Crises on Capitol Hill 


Charges and Counter Charges Over Nicaragua and Mexico, a Presiden- 
tial Victory Concerning Cruisers, the Rejection of a Senator 
and a Treaty, and a Change in White House Menus 


January 21, 1927. 

ECRETARY of State Kellogg. 

with one apprehensive eye on 

Mexico, where he believes legit- 

imate American interests are 

menaced by the new oil and 
land laws which went into effect Janu- 
ary first, and the other on Nicaragua 
where other American interests are to 
be protected in the contest between 
President Diaz and would-be President 
Sacasa, has probably found his responsi- 
bilities a little more than he bargained 
for when he stepped into office. 

The situation created by the contest 
between President Diaz, recognized by 
the United States, and former Vice- 
president Sacasa, recognized as president 
by Mexico, appeared simple enough at 
first.* American lives and property 
were in danger because of active hostili- 


*See Current Events, page 23. 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


ties. All right, send the marines and a 
few battleships to protect them. But an 
outbreak of pointed questions in the 
press, from the floor of the Senate, from 
the Foreign Relations Committee pre- 
sided over by Senator Borah, have made 
later developments anything but simple. 
Why was it necessary to establish a neu- 
tral zone under the direction of Admiral 
Latimer; to set up a censorship cutting 
off the Sacasa forces from communica- 
tion with the outside world; to raise the 
arms embargo to Nicaragua in favor of 
President Diaz when the President had 
first insisted our position there was 
strictly that of a neutral? 

President Coolidge sought to en- 
lighten Senate critics of the Nicaraguan 
program in a special message to Con- 
gress. Munitions to aid the revolution- 
ists, he said, had been sent from Mexico 
to support their man and it was there- 
fore necessary for the United States to 


render similar aid to President Diaz, 
whose legal claims we support. Fur- 
ther, American rights in an unbuilt 
canal across Nicaragua must be pro- 
tected. 

Senator Borah, supporting the claims 
of Sacasa as constitutional President, 
proposed that we let the Nicaraguans 
decide for themselves whom they want 
for president. He then called Secretary 
Kellogg before the Foreign Relations 
Committee to explain the situation. 

Bringing his own stenographer to 
take his testimony, and behind closed 
doors, Secretary Kellogg intimated that 
Mexican activity in support of Sacasa 
originated with Russian Communists 
who are using the Nicaraguan revolt 
to stir up trouble with the United 
States. But, his critics freely pointed 
out afterward, he discussed only alleged 
Communist plans to establish a foothold 
in Mexico; he produced no proof that 
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any connection with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had been established. His 
statement brought denial from the 
Calles Government. It brought scoff- 
ing protests from Senator Borah and 
other Administration critics that un- 
founded charges of ‘Bolshevism’ were 
being used in an effort to prepare the 
public mind for an open break with 
Mexico over the oil laws controversy. 

The Nicaraguan situation became 
less tense with suggestions of mediation 
by other Central American countries; 
the Mexican problem, which develops 
new angles with the rapidity of an 
amoeba under a microscope, is moving 
toward a crisis. The Administration 
insists that it will not accept the terms 
of the “confiscatory” oil laws which 
substitute fifty-year leases of foreign- 
owned oil properties for ownership i7 
perpetuo. The declaration of the State 
Department that it would take appro- 
priate action at the first “overt act” of 
the Calles Government in _ seizing 
American oil properties aroused few 
hurrahs even irom the one hundred 
percenters in Congress. So when the 
new laws were clamped down on four 
American oil companies who failed to 
comply with the regulations, it was an- 
nounced that the decision of the courts 
to which the cases were immediately 
carried would be awaited. 


Called For 


HEN came the demand from the 

Hill, from the press, and from 

numerous national organizations 
for the United States to practice the 
principle of arbitration which it has so 
long and earnestly preached. <A resolu- 
tion was introduced by Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas, minority leader, calling 
for arbitration of the dispute by some 
impartial tribunal. Secretary Kellogg 
hastened to say, surprisingly, that he 
had for some time been considering the 
possibilities of arbitration. 

In his eagerness to show that he be- 
lieves in the principle of arbitration, 
Mr. Kellogg has been willing not only 
to listen to a voice from the Democratic 
camp, but has apparently realized that 
the public is more concerned with avoid- 
ing a break with Mexico for the sake 
of American oil companies than in hunt- 
ing the Bolshevik bogey in the dark 
alleys of the Mexican capital. 

Four methods for arbitration of the 
application of the oil laws to American 
interests have been suggested : 

The Mexican-American treaty of 
(juadaloupe-Hidalgo, signed in 1848, is 
still in force and binds the two nations 
to consider arbitration as a means of 
settling such disputes. The Mexican- 
American Mixed Claims Commission is 
equipped to handle the controversy. 
President Calles has informally said he 
would be willing to refer the matter to 
the old international tribunal at the 


Arbitration 


Hague. Lastly, Senator Robinson’s 
resolution suggests ‘an impartial trib- 
unal” without specifying its make-up. 

The outstanding conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole Nicaraguan- 
Mexican afiair is that Congress from 
now on is apparently determined to 
know what is going on in the man- 
sarded building next door to the White 
House, and to take a hand in any 
trouble brewing before it is too late to 
avoid an armed conflict. The sugges- 
tion of the White House spokesman 
that the newspapers should refrain from 
criticising the Administration for its 
conduct of affairs in Nicaragua and 
Mexico, and the meager and sometimes 
conflicting information which has been 
given to the press, has evoked sharp 
retorts even from Republicans. The 
State Department formula that “it is 
not to the public interest” to reveal 
negotiations and developments step by 
step, has been met by the declaration 
in Congress and even in the editorials 
of Administration newspapers that it is 
decidedly to the public interest to know 
whether the Government is heading to- 
ward a war in which American citizens 
would be called to fight. 

One of the amusing incidents of a 
serious affair was the emergence of 
Eddie Savoy, eighty-year-old colored 
doorman at Secretary Kellogg’s office, 
known to generations of Washington 
diplomats, as the cause of an embarrass- 
ing incident. To the deeply bowing 
Eddie was handed a carefully worded 
protest by Dr. Vaca, the agent of 
Sacasa, Nicaraguan liberal leader, in- 
tended of course for immediate trans- 
mission to the Secretary. Eddie Savoy 
looked at the document awhile and then 
sent it down to the Nicaraguan division, 
where it was put in the files. The Sec- 
retary next day denied having received 
such a communication. Mr. Vaca 
questioned his veracity; and a frenzied 
search reveaied the protest in the Nica- 
raguan .division. Eddie Savoy looked 
regretful, but insisted that he had fol- 
lowed the usual procedure! 


No Treaty with Turkey 


EFEAT of the Lausanne treaty 
D in the Senate, by a vote six short 

of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, added to Secretary Kellogg's al- 
ready burdensome problems. The old 
Turkish laws under which commercial 
relations with Turkey were carried on 
were replaced by new regulations of the 
Kemalist government, the validity of 
which the Lausanne treaty was designed 
to recognize. The situation now will 
be somewhat like that in regard to 
Mexico, with the Turks putting a new 
series of regulations into effect which 
the United States cannot, in the absence 
of a treaty, recognize as valid in their 
application to American interests. The 
Lausanne treaty recognized the prin- 
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ciple of diplomatic equality for Turkey, 
but the charge by its opponents that 
American oil interests were lurking in 
the woodpile and that ratification 
would mean condoning Turkish cruel- 
ties to Christian minorities overrode 
the wishes of the Administration that it 
should be ratified by the Senate. 


The Cruiser Question 
Ps tas of COOLIDGE is fac- 


ing a test of his strength to carry 

through his announced program of 
limiting naval armament and_ holding 
down on all new construction pending 
the outcome of the next international 
conference on arms limitation. The 
House upheld him by refusing to include 
in the naval appropriation bill $450,- 
000 with which to begin construction 
of three cruisers authorized in the 1924 
naval building program. When com- 
pleted, the cruisers would cost $32,- 
000,000. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee promptly inserted into the 
bill an appropriation of $1,200,000 for 
commencing construction on the cruisers, 
and. the indications are that the “big 
navy” group of senators will force pas- 
sage of the bill as reported. It must 
then go to conference. The Senate com- 
mittee also added $5,267,854 in other 
items to the House bill, bringing the 
total appropriation for the naval estab- 
lishment to $320,020,534, far beyond 
the Budget estimates approved by the 
President. 

Coolidge economy received another 
blow in the Rivers and Harbors bill 
which Congress has handed to him with 
a request to sign on the dotted line. It 
authorizes waterways improvements cost- 
ing about $71,000,000, varying all the 
way from Government purchase of the 
financially unremunerative Cape Cod 
canal and improvement of the Missis- 
sippi to a Louisiana ‘waterway’ two 
feet deep and twenty feet wide. 

The tendency of Congress to override 
the Budget Bureau appropriations indi- 
cates an increasing touchiness over 
General Lord’s efforts to keep expendi- 
tures down. His pruning shears have 
been used on many pet projects of Con- 
gressmen and there are indications of 
open revolt. Coolidge economy, accord- 
ing to the White House spokesman, 
rests largely on the accomplishments of 
the Budget Bureau, and it may be ex- 
pected that any concerted attack on the 
authority of General Lord will bring the 
spokesman to his rescue. 

A battle fought doggedly and_per- 
sistently for two years by the leading 
women’s organizations of the country 
came to a victorious finish when the 
Senate passed the bill extending for two 
years the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
and Infancy Act. Surviving the perils 
of a filibuster, surviving the attacks of 
the “states’ rights” enthusiasts and the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Woman Wields the Baton 


Already Famous in Europe, Margerete Dessoff is showing America 
just how fine a Conductor and Musician a Woman can be 


ARGERETE DESSOFF. 

serene and attractive in a 

gray gown that matched the 

silver of her hair, stepped up 

on the conductor’s platform 
of Carnegie Hall and raised her slim 
baton. The pastel chorus rustled obedi- 
ently to its feet. Again she signaled 
them, and with a fine clarity of attack 
they sounded the first notes of a Bach 
cantata. 

It was the beginning of the Christmas 
concert of the Schola Cantorum. It was 
also the end of a tradition, and the forg- 
ing of another link in the chain of wo- 
men’s achievements. Until Miss Dess- 
off's appearance as guest conductor of 
the famous chorus, no woman had ever 
led one of the great New York City 
choral organizations. 

At first the flow and swing of gray 
silk was distracting. It was only after 
eyes had explored the dance of the sim- 
ple gown as it followed its wearer’s 
vigorous movements, had weighed free 
white arms against the usual strained 
black coat sleeves and had balanced the 
swing of a silken skirt against the 
flapping ot meaningless coat tails, that 
ears were free to listen to the lovely 
music Miss Dessoff was evoking. 

It was music distinguished by a fine 
and able musicianship. Miss Dessoff 
had built her program with care and 
knowledge, had balanced and _ propor- 
tioned it. Her conducting had about it 
a sureness and a serene power that drew 
from the singers the shades and expres- 
sions and beauty of ensemble that she 
desired. Her chorus was her instru- 
ment, and she played upon it with great, 
if quiet, skill. 

That skill has been fostered by a life- 
long devotion to music. Margerete 
Dessoff, Viennese by birth, but living 
much of her life in Frankfort, Germany, 
built up one of the most famous wo- 
men’s choruses in the world. For a wo- 
man it was pioneering, for women con- 
ductors are no more usual in Europe 
than they are in the United States. Yet 
she has always refused to allow that fea- 
ture of her work to be unduly empha- 
sized. Naturally feminists have ac- 
claimed her as an outstanding example 
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The first woman to conduct a great New 
York chorus 


of feminine success in a man’s job. But 
her own preference is to be judged not as 
a woman doing an unusual thing, but as 
a fine musician working out a legitimate 
ideal in a field which holds much 
promise. 

She is a scholar as well as a musician. 
Her knowledge of the whole literature 
of choral music is extraordinary, and she 
makes up her programs not from that 
which is “popular” or “interesting” — 
she has a deep distrust of the latter over- 
worked word—but from the music 
which choruses have sung throughout 
the ages. The widespread interest 
which her work has aroused among 
musicians and music lovers is due in no 
small measure to the unusual quality of 
those programs. 

Miss Dessoff is a woman of middle 
age now, slightly taller than the average, 
moving across her hotel rooms to greet 
a stranger with the same easy and as- 
sured grace that drew one’s eye as she 
crossed the wide stage of Carnegie Hall. 
Her face beneath her waving gray hair 
has strength and dignity, her fingers a 
warm clasp, and her whole being radi- 


ates a depth, a richness, and a poise that 
is at once delightful and impressive. Be 
hind her cordial words and her generous 
smile one feels that rare quality which 
is the whisper of greatness. 

The keynote of her life and her work 
has been slow and well-ordered growth. 
It was perfectly apparent as she talked 
that she would never allow herself to be 
heralded by a blare of trumpets, nor 
lured by the shiny vision of a sudden 
success. Her whole training has been 
away from the bizarre and the halt 
baked, and toward a breadth of know!l- 
edge and a depth of understanding: 

She was born in Vienna, into an at- 
mosphere saturated with music and al] 
its trials and delights. Her father was 
Felix Otto Dessoff, teacher of Mottl, 
Nikisch, Gericke and other famous 
musicians, conductor of the Royal Opera 
and Philharmonic for fifteen years, an 
intimate friend of Brahms, and one ot 
the leading figures in a brilliant musical 
community. She was the only daughter 
among four sons, and her father, loath to 
have any of his children follow the hard 
path to musicianship, was especially op- 
posed to any such aspirations on the part 
ot his daughter. 

‘He wanted me to stay at home, and 
be his home-keeping child,” she said with 
a tender smile that had sadness in it. 
For he died when she was only eighteen. 

In spite of his prejudices, he had al- 
lowed her piano and voice lessons tor 
years, and had sometimes stopped in 
his hurried life to give her counsel. The 
ways of conducting were as familiar to 
her as walking, for she had watched his 
methous with an eager interest height- 
ened by deep affection. 

“Always I wanted to be a teacher,” 
she said earnestly. “Never did I want 
to perform myself, never to be a star, 
but always to teach other people.”’ 

She began to teach within a year after 
her father’s death, and it was in the 
town of Frankfort that she started the 
chorus which was to make her famous. 
It began as an important part of the 
training of her pupils. 

“You see,” she explained, “true 
musicianship can only be achieved 

(Continued on page 38) 
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© Photos by Eric Stahlberg 
The children co-operate in caring for “Tiny Tim” as their parents co-operate in the Nursery School at Smith College 


Co-operating Mothers 


By ETHEL Purrer Howes and EstTHerR H. Srocks 


Home and Marriage and other Interests—How combine? 


tion. 


Alarm. 


of It? Dr. 


HILDREN, children every- 
where! Some on foot, some 

in carts, some in limousines, 

some on the handle bars of 

paternal bicycles, a few even 
in perambulators, they come from all di- 
rections to the narrow street that runs 
along the upper side of the Smith Col- 
lege campus. If one follows and 
watches where they go one finds that the 
Pied Piper leads them to a capacious 
white house with fenced-in yard and 
broad, sunny windows lined with plants 
and bulbs. 

This is, technically, the Demonstration 
House of the Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interests. Col- 
loquially it is the Co-operative Nursery 
School, and this is the first of a group 
of co-operative experiments planned by 
the Institute, in the belief that through 
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The Institute at Smith College is seeking a Solu- 
A Co-operative Nursery School, reflected in the Illustrations, is its First Experiment. A Co- 
operative Laundry, a Co-operative Kitchen are planned. 
Marriage and a Full-time Career a Possible Combination, Some view 
This Experiment suggests a Middle Course. 


Readers consider 
the Idea with 


What do You think 


Howes, Well-known Educator, is the Director of the 


Institute, and Miss Stocks is its Secretary 


the help of co-operation women may best 
find the way to balanced, well-integrated 
lives. Truth to tell, these mothers that 
we see bringing, some of them, six or 
eight children—to save other mothers of 
their neighborhoods the daily trip, or a 
long walk in case they have no cars— 
are practicing co-ordinators. 

But we are getting ahead of the story! 
Before we begin to talk of integration 
and co-ordination too much,. let us fol- 
low these toddlers and their parents in 
at the front door of the ‘“‘capacious white 
house” and see the experiment in a little 
more detail. 

We are at once in the midst of a merry 
chatter that is dominated by the musical 
successes of Tiny Tim, the canary who, 
in his sunny corner, rises by thirds and 
fifths to the heights of glorious song. In 
the hall, children are stripping off coats 


and sweaters and mothers are waiting 
until their children have been inspected 
by the school nurse, for colds and infec- 
tions must be caught in the very begin- 
ning stages and children with any sign 
of sore throat or runny nose may not 
stay. 

Inspection completed, the children 
who are “almost five” go upstairs to the 
playrooms where large building blocks, 
carpentry materials and even a_ real 
painting easel are to be found, for they 
are beyond the peg boards and trains of 
cars that fascinate the younger group. 
They want to make their own trains of 
cars out of the vari-shaped blocks and 
to paint their own pictures instead of al- 
ways looking at those made by others. 
On the way up, one of them leans over 
the banister to say to his mother, “I’m 
going upstairs now, mother, to make a 
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castle, and you can go home and cook the dinner.” 

Sudéenly we realize that the mothers have all gone. 
except the one whose turn it is to assist—for the school is 
entirely co-operative, not only financially but also in that 
the twenty or so mothers take turns in actually observing 
and assisting with the children, and mothers and fathers 
hoth are present and have their suggestions to make when 
policies are being outlined. 

The littlest ones, after the early morning drink of 
water, followed by the most proper wiping of the mouth 
and disposal of the paper napkin in the wastebasket, have 
settled themselves at tiny tables, just the right size, or on 
the window bench, or on the floor on tiny rag rugs that 
they have unrolled from the low cupboards, to play with 
pegs, or to string beads, or to fit Montessori cylinders 
into the amazingly puzzling holes from which they have 
been taken. The assisting mother hovers about taking 
notes, for before she really assists she must go through a 
period of observation that will acquaint her with the 
principles and methods of the school. The teacher is un- 
obtrusively guiding her tiny pupils so that they may learn 
that even in play one can be planful and tidy, and that 
one can concentrate. Another teacher has gone upstairs 
to help with the building and carpentering and painting, 
and she is being assisted by a graduate student from the 
college department of education, a student who, like the 
assisting mother, is learning the methods and principles 
and their application. 

And now there is a bustling, a general picking up of 

toys and putting away neatly behind the gay-colored 
curtains of the low cupboards. It is time for the News 
Circle and all are eager to take their places cross-legged 
| (if one is not too plump) in the circle in the middle of 
the front playroom. Maybe the older children will be 
down to join it. 
} So the morning goes, until it is time to jump up and 
get on coats and leggings for a walk to see the neighbor’s 
chickens, geese and rabbits, or for games in the sunny 
yard where there are packing boxes for making houses 
or boats and a slide, sand-box and teeter for those who 
are not busy with the boxes. 

But what does all this mean as an experiment? If it 
is the first of a series of experiments, what others are to 
follow? Why should we have an Institute for such 
experiments? What is a “balanced well- 
integrated life,” and why are women not 
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death of the other side. It believes that not one but several full-time jobs. 











living such lives at present? 

The balanced, integrated life, ac- 
cording to the Institute, is one that 
includes all a woman’s interests, that 
causes her to use all her powers and 
faculties instead of developing one side 
only of her nature and mourning the 


such an integration would make women 
happier, more interesting, more serene 
members of society. As to why women 
are not living such lives at present, it 
replies that, to begin with, it is because 
the world requires too much of them— 
requires, indeed, that they shall carry 





In a co-operative school, as in all good modern schools, children learn to relax 


First, it demands that they be edu- 
cated women. The attitude toward 
women’s education has radically changed, 
and we have a larger college-trained 
group of women than America has ever 
before known. 

Simultaneously public opinion — has 
come to favor women’s interests in the 
vocations and professions. Women have, 
after a slight struggle, been received 
into the business field, and, once re- 
ceived, have proved their ability and 
value. The vocational interest has spread 
to the colleges, which is not surprising 
since the employer is eager to have 
trained and educated persons on his staff, 
and the student, on the other hand, is 
eager to put her training to immediate 
use. In fact, the outstanding idea in 
the mind of the present-day college 
senior is that in a few months she will 
“have a job” and she concentrates on 
finding what it shall be. Rapidly the 
colleges are establishing vocational guid- 
ance departments and placement bureaus 
to help their students find openings in 
the types of work for which they are 
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best fitted or for which they are trained. 

But if all this is to come in a woman’s 
life, is marriage to be the crowning ex- 
perience that it 
ideally should ? Is 
it going to mean 
the addition of 
the home interest 
to the preceding 
intellectual or 
professional in- 
terest resulting in 
a perfectly bal- 
anced, integrated 
life, a realization 
of “The Good 
Life,”’ philosophi- 
cally speaking? 
We readily con- 
cede that this 
should be the 
case, but when, 
confronting real- 
ity, we hope to 
find it so, we 
face a dilemma. 

The demands 
of society become 
irrational when 
one marries. So- 
ciety demands 
that home-mak- 
ing, especially tor 
the young mar- 
ried woman of 
average means, 
bea full-time job. 
Having conceded 
that women have 
brains and should 
therefore be edu- 
cated, it now 
says that this 
training, together 
with the expense 
of it, be forgot- 
ten, or at least 
sublimated in an 
endless round of 
homely, house- 
hold tasks. If for 
economic reasons, 
or for the sake of 
intellectual satisfaction, the married 
woman attempts to keep up her profes- 
sional interests, she finds herself the 
slave of two masters, for the vocational 
world, in its turn, demands full time or 
none. 

In the realization of the immensity of 
this problem, the Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interests was 
established a year ago at Smith College 
for purposes of research and experiment 
that might lead to a some-time solution. 
The Institute believes that on the voca- 
tional side branches of the professions 
must be studied wherein married women 
can do work of a more or less free-lance 
type, in their own time, and at home if 
necessary. They should not expect to 
‘“compete,”’ nor to carry on a “career” in 
the full sense of the word. but they can 
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at least hope to keep the thread of their 
former interests and thereby gain the 
essential intellectual satisfaction. 





While the children are absorbed in the News Circle their mothers have time to “keep the 


thread” of their own special interests 


But even for this there must be an 
adjustment on the household side, an 
adjustment that will release time in 
which women may work on the “thread.” 
One way to this is to be found in co- 
operation, in making many of the house- 
hold tasks neighborhood, rather than 
individual problems. Why not have a 
neighborhood cook rather than six indi- 
vidual family cooks and, several days a 
week, receive cooked food ready to serve 
and thus leave a proportionate number 
ot hours free for something other than 
the planning and preparing of menus? 
Why not have a neighborhood washing 
machine instead of six individual wash- 
ing machines and, through a little co- 
operative planning, save time and money 
in turning out the weekly laundry ? Why 
not have a neighborhood nursery school 
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at less expense than a number of indj. 
vidual nursemaids, who at best, as one 
mother has put it, “merely air the chil. 
dren’”’ instead oj 
caring for them 
competently and 
planfully, accord- 
ing to educg. 
tional principles? 

The task of 
the Institute. 
then, is to study, 
first, the profes. 
sions, secondly, 
the co-operative 
organizations 
where they exist 
or have existed, 
and, finally, the 
experiences of in- 
dividual women 
who have com 
bined, in any de- 
gree, married and 
professional _ life, 
In the _ profes- 
sions, surveys are 
being made of 
journalism and 
architecture — spe- 
cifically. If there 
is time or room 
in its already 
overcrowded 
three-year pro- 
gram the Insti- 
tute may go on 
to others. The co- 
operative organi- 
zations are being 
studied in Eu- 
rope as well as in 
America and on 
the basis of the 
assembled data 
experiments are 
being started in 
the Demonstra- 
tion House in 
Northampton and 
stand ardizations 
will be made so 
that similar or- 
ganizations can be started by any average 
community. 

The Nursery seemed the best experi- 
ment to start with, for the preliminary 
scientific and economic studies were 
ready at hand. It remained to find 
whether these could be put on a simpli- 
fied co-operative basis, acceptable to 
parents in any average group. This, in 
fact, constituted for the Institute the 
onus of its experiment. Although the 
school did not open until fall, its begin- 
nings were well under way last spring 
when the parents of prospective pupils 
met with the Institute staff to discuss 
its possibilities and desirabilities. One 
of the fathers at that time drew up an 
excellent prospectus of what the aims of 
the school should be. The budgets were 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(Current 


The Nicaraguan Situation 


HEN the United States gave 
W ceciets to its recognition of 

Adolfo Diaz as President of 
Nicaragua by active support, just short 
of intervention, against Dr. Juan Sacasa, 
a rival claimant for office, a series of 
events Was set in motion that opened up 
the general question of American rela- 
tions with Latin-America and the specit- 
ic question of our relations with Mexico 
in a dramatic way. 

It is interesting to go back a tew 
years and trace the steps by which these 
two rivals appeared in Nicaragua this 
winter and discover why there is a great 
difference of opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of their respective claims for 
ofice. The Washington Letter (page 
17) gives the developments in the capi- 
tal. It is reserved for this department 
to go back fifteen years in the past—to 
1912—when Adolfo Diaz was, as he is 
now, President of Nicaragua. He came 
into ofice—it is said with American as- 
sistance—at the end of six years of civil 
war and political upheaval, and with a 
recalcitrant Congress on his hands that 
undertook to declare in a resolution its 
objection to interference by the United 
States in its domestic affairs. President 
Diaz dissolved it, but not in time to 
prevent its electing a new President who 
promptly ordered a revolution to put 
Diaz out of office. Here is where the 
American marines came in. They landed 
in time to save the situation for Diaz, 
and stayed in Nicaragua to ‘‘preserve 
order” until shortly after the election 
that provided the starting point for the 
present difficulties. 


Election—1924 


N this election, which took place in 
1924, the coalition ticket with Carlos 
Solorzano for President and Dr. 

Juan Sacasa for Vice-President, won a 
substantial victory over Emiliano Cha- 
morro, the Conservative candidate. In 
fact, so substantial was this victory that 
only one inference seemed possible. The 
order that the American marines had 
stayed thirteen years in Nicaragua to 
preserve was established, and the marines 
sailed for home. 

They had been gone only a few weeks 
when the forces of the defeated candidate 
attacked Managua, the Nicaraguan 
capital. Solorzano managed to keep the 
Presidency by letting Chamorro exercise 
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most of the prerogatives of office, but Dr. 
Sacasa was driven from Nicaragua and 
the “resignation” of Solorzano soon fol- 
lowed. Sacasa as Vice-President would 
have succeeded him, but on the much 
debated constitutional ground that by his 
absence from the country he forfeited 
his office, Chamorro “‘succeeded” to the 
Presidency. 


Chamorro 


LAIMING to be a friend of the 


United States, Chamorro made 
every effort to gain recogni- 
tion. But this the State Depart- 


ment refused because of an agreement 
with the five Central American states 
whereby no recognition was to be ex- 
tended to Latin-American governments 
that came into power by force. Within 
a few weeks another revolution broke 
out. The United States, in an effort to 
restore order, banned the shipment of 
arms to Nicaragua and our Chargé 
d’Affaires was active in a peace confer- 
ence that failed. 


The Bolshevist Bogey 
HIS failure led to the resignation 
of Chamorro, and the election of 
his associate, Adolfo Diaz, by the 
Nicaraguan Congress under a constitu- 
tional provision that it may act when the 
popularly elected President and Vice- 
President are out of the country. The 
fact that they were absent unwillingly 
was not given weight. The United 
States, however, accepted the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution as applied in 


this instance and. promptly extended 
recognition. 
Dr. Sacasa, Vice-President in the 


Solorzano régime, returned to the east 
coast of Nicaragua, declared himself 
head of the constitutional government 
of Nicaragua, and was recognized by 
Mexico. Immediately the rivalry of two 
political factions in a small Central 
American state was overshadowed by 
the suggested rivalry of Mexico and the 
United States for control of the situa- 
tion. President Diaz, it will be remem- 
bered, started the issue by crying, “Wolf, 
wolf.” In a statement issued at the 
time of his recognition he appealed to 
the United States for aid against his 
rival, charging that arms and munitions 
were reaching him from Mexican 
sources. Secretary Kellogg repeated this 
charge, and the story that Mexico was 
endeavoring to establish a ‘‘Bolshevist- 
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Events 


inspired hegemony” between the Rio 
Grande and the Panama Canal went 
out under a Washington date-line. 


“Intervention” 

OTHING more would have been 
N heard of this story, in all prob- 

ability, had not Dr. Sacasa’s fol- 
lowers taken possession of some of the 
most important towns and cities of 
Nicaragua. Admiral Latimer, command- 
ing American naval forces in Nicara- 
guan waters, thereupon announced that 
Puerto Cabezas, the Liberal capital, 
would be made a neutral zone for the 
protection of American interests. Soon 
other neutral zones were established, 
American marines took up quarters once 
more in Managua, and President Cool- 
idge lifted the ban on the shipment of 
arms to Nicaragua in favor of the Diaz 
régime. 

“This is intervention,” claimed some. 
Various explanations were given. There 
are heavy American investments in lum- 
ber, fruit, and other enterprises. 
There are the loans of American bank- 
ers. 

Three explanations were advanced 
by the Administration: that the landing 
of the marines was a justifiable act for 
the protection of American lives and 
property ; that the diplomatic representa- 
tives of other countries had asked pro- 
tection for their nationals; and that the 
route for a second canal, the rights to 
which we had previously purchased from 
Nicaragua, was threatened. 

President Coolidge sent an unexpected 
message to Congress in review and sup- 
port of the Administration’s policy; 
Secretary Kellogg charged that Mexican 
activity in support of Sacasa was the 
work of Russian Communists; Senator 
Borah counter-charged that the Bolshe- 
vist bogey was being invoked in an ef- 
fort to prepare the public mind for an 
open break with Mexico. 


Public Opinion 

HE bulk of press and public opin- 

ion, which expressed itself in many 

Ways, was against forcing an issue, 
and gradually it seemed to bring a 
change in the Administration’s attitude. 
It began to look as if its policy had 
been founded on the belief that rec- 
ognition of the Diaz Government 
would result in the immediate col- 
lapse of the revolutionary movement, 
and when the movement did not collapse, 
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the Administration was led into a series 
of acts which brought confusion in re- 


both 


gard to its intentions regarding 


Mexico and Nicaragua. 


As this is written, early adjustment 
Nicaraguan affair is predicted. 


ot the 


And Naw, Mexico 


; SHE only question to 
be settled between 
the United States an | 
Mexico, says our Govern- 
ment, is whether property 
duly acquired by Amer- 
icans: is to be confiscated 
the provisions of 
the new alien land and 
petroleum laws which 
substitute fifty-vear leases 
for permanent possession. 
As the laws went into ef- 
fect January 1, both countries are 
waiting for a test case to make its way 
through the Mexican courts. Several of 
these cases have already started, for 
though many oil companies, realizing 
that fifty years is a long time in the life 
of an o'l well, submitted their titles for 
confirmation to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, others refused to give up any part 
of their rights on property acquired be- 
tore the Constitution of 1917 went into 
effect. These have applied in Tampico 
for injunctions restraining the Mexican 
Government from infringement of their 
rights and cancellation of their drilling 
permits. Secretary Kellogg’s last note to 
the Mexican Government backs this 
claim, and when the Mexican Supreme 
Court makes a ruling on the cases the 
issue will again be foined. Meantime 
arbitration is being talked of in both 
countries and President Calles has just 
informally accepted the principle of arbi- 
tration—that is, arbitration of the effects 
of the laws, not of the laws themselves. 
A possible threat to this development 
comes from the religious unrest in Mex- 
ico caused by the Government’s edicts 
against the Catholic Church. Wild 
rumors have been coming from Mexican 
and other sources about a Catholic rebel- 
lion in Jalisco. But as we went to press, 
these rumors lacked confirmation though 
there seemed to be evidence that Fed- 
eral troops were putting down sporadic 
uprisings of no military importance. 
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The Throne of his Fathers 


Panama 


O summary of the developments in 
N our relations with Latin-America 
in the past month is complete 
without bringing into the picture the 
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treaty of Panama, the terms of which 
were made public just after the January 
issue went to press. By this treaty 
Panama undertakes to turn over to the 
United States all resources of the repub- 
lic in the event of war, and to give us 
at all times supervision of its radio com- 
munication and of the cables in the 
harbor of Colon. This treaty, which is 
not yet ratified, is being bitterly opposed 
in Panama, and is an object of interest 
to European observers. The building of 
the Panama Canal, they say, was the 
first step down the slope of imperialism, 
and they look on this treaty and our 
recent show of force in Nicaragua as nat- 
ural consequences of the national and in- 
ternational commitments we made when 
we undertook the construction of this 
great inter-ocean passage. ‘In the end 
you are compelled to act just as we do,’ 
is the substance of their comment. 


Papal Blessing for Briand 


N Europe the progress of the Franco- 
German reconciliation program was 
expedited by two significant and un- 

expected moves. The Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, in a brilliant tribute to France’s 
work for peace, conveyed what was in- 
terpreted as the papal blessing on 
Briand’s foreign policy. In France the 
Catholics in politics are largely Nation- 
alist. In Germany they form the im- 
portant Center Party, which belongs to 
the moderate bloc largely responsible for 
the development of the conciliatory pro- 
gram that has brought Germany back 
into the community of nations. For these 
reasons, it seems certain that the Vati- 
can’s tribute to France will lessen Na- 
tionalist opposition to Briand in the 
French Parliament and in Germany 
will influence the formation of the new 
Cabinet along liberal lines. The Vati- 
can’s next move was to place L’Action 
Francaise, the French Royalist news- 
paper, on the Index as condemned and 
prohibited to all good churchmen. This 
not only tends to separate Catholics in 
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France from an_ obstructionist move. 
ment, but marks a new stage in the bet. 
ter relations between France and the 
Vatican that have developed since the 
war. 
The election of Fernand Buisson, of 
the Socialist wing, as 
President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, showed there 
was still a majority in the 
chamber for Foreign Min- 
ister Briand. This im. 
provement in the political 
outlook was further 
strengthened by the Cabi- 
net’s approval of Briand’s 
declaration on his foreign 


policy. The ministry of 
National Union under 
Premier Poincaré there- 


fore began the new session 
with a new lease of life for Briand’s 
Franco-German reconciliation program 
and for the completion of the Poincaré 
program for financial rehabilitation. 


Complications in Germany 


N Germany the effort to form a new 

Cabinet was complicated by the con- 

flict between the Left and the Right 
over the administration of the Reichs- 
wehr, the German Republican army. 
The issues between these two sets of 
parties—for Germany has a many-party 
system—were further sharpened by 
provision in the new budget for an ex- 
penditure on the present small navy 
equal to almost half of that for the van- 


ished pre-war fleet. At the time the 
Reichstag reconvened after a month’s 


recess, all efforts to establish a workable 
coalition had failed. Dr. Julius Curtius, 
former Minister of Commerce, had a 
week’s try to effect a combination of 
Nationalist and Centrists, but failed be- 
cause the leaders of the Center Party 
were disinclined to submit the repub- 
lican régime and Locarno to the hazards 
of unsympathetic Nationalist control. 
Former Chancellor Marx was then 
called in, but his failure was predicted, 
and a dissolution of the Reichstag 
loomed on the horizon. 

In the meantime the unsettled ques- 
tions regarding German armament came 
up for negotiation between German rep- 
resentatives and the Allied Council of 
Ambassadors. The points of dispute 
were the new guns in the German 
fortresses in East Prussia and the export 
of half-finished munitions of war, includ- 
ing engines for battleships and _ lenses 
for range finders and field glasses. 
Should these questions be still unsettled 
on the day that control of German 
armament passes to the League of Na- 
tions, they will be referred to the League 
Council. The determining of the day 
on which the Allied military control 
commission should cede its authority to 
the League was expected to hasten the 
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negotiations for evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the Saar. But the German 
ministerial crisis has operated to post- 
pone them, for weeks and perhaps for 
months. 


The Fascist Youth Movement 


N Italy Mussolini has rather be- 

latedly set about safeguarding 

Fascism from irresponsible friends. 
He issued an order forbidding all acts 
of lawlessness directed against foreign 
representatives. This followed stiff pro- 
tests from the French Goverment and 
from the Vatican because of attacks on 
French consulates and Catholic institu- 
tions after the attempt on the Premier’s 
life at Bologna. The acts of violence 
against the French were known at the 


The 
Church 
approves 
of 


France 





time, but it was left to the Pope to re- 
veal that Catholics had also suffered 
through Fascist extremists. 

The allocution which contained the 
charges was variously interpreted, for 
though it condemned the Fascist theory 
of the state as an end in itself, it ex- 
pressed deep personal esteem for Mus- 
solini. A study of the document showed 
that the point at issue was the reference 
to the Childhood and Youth Leagues 
now being formed under Fascist auspices. 
Without mentioning them by name the 
Pope spoke of the “obscure menace” 
which hung over the youth of the Cath- 
olic Action Organization. But the 
Government, through a “spokesman,” in- 
timated that when the statutes were pub- 
lished the misunderstanding would end. 
In the meantime, it was announced that 
1927 in Italy would be devoted to a 
mobilization of youth into Fascist ranks, 
the spread of popular education, and in- 
crease in the productivity of labor, 

In the foreign field, Italy brought an 
end to misunderstanding with Germany 
through an arbitration treaty by which 
the two countries pledge to arbitrate or 
compromise all issues that may lead 
to war. 


Japan’s New Emperor 


APAN is meeting its new economic 
and social problems under a new 
Emperor. Immediately after the 








death of Yoshihito, his eldest son, Hiro- 
hito, who has held the regency for five 
years, assumed imperial rank. His first 
message to his people was a pledge for 
peace. This pledge was reafirmed by 
his Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara. 
In a notable address to the Diet, he de- 
fined Japanese policy toward China’s 
civil war as one of complete neutrality. 
He described the improvement in rela- 
tions with the Soviets, whose policy he 
said was in no way aggressive, and to- 
ward the end, after stating that the im- 
migration exclusion question had _ not 
been adjusted, gave a challenging call for 
accord with the United States as guar- 
dian with his country of the peace of the 
Pacific. 
Crisis in China 


NEW turn was given to events in 

China by the British memoran- 

dum to the Powers, recommend- 
ing almost complete autonomy in Chi- 
nese taxation, admitting that many of 
the treaties are out of date and should 
be revised, or else quietly abandoned, and 
above all opposing any measure that did 
not take into full account the nationalist 
aspirations of the Chinese people. The 
victorious advance of the Cantonese 
armies and the damage to British trade 
as a result of the anti-foreign agitation 
brought about this re-orientation of Brit- 
ish policy. 

But this signal for the passing of the 
old foreign status in China met many 
difficulties. It failed to get the support 
of France and of Japan and it came too 
late to assuage the bitterness of the anti- 
foreign feeling. Nevertheless it was an 
adventurous effort to anticipate a situa- 
tion that was expected to develop—the 
establishment of the Canton Government 
as the authority for Southern and Cen- 
tral China, if not for China as a whole— 
and it was accompanied by- a policy in 
accord with that effort. 

Remembering Wahnsien and Shameen, 
the British preferred to evacuate their 
concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang 
rather than fire on the Chinese mob that 
stormed it. Cantonese soldiers came be- 
latedly to their rescue at Hankow and 
the British are once more back in their 
concession there. But that the riots in 
the Yangtse cities foreshadowed a grave 
situation for foreigners in China was 
shown by later reports of anti-Christian 
riots at Foochow. Additional British 
cruisers were sent to Chinese waters and 
American destroyers were despatched 
to Shanghai, toward which the victorious 
Cantonese armies were moving. No 
change in policy toward China was 
planned, but the interested Powers made 
evident their intention to protect the 
livés and property of their nationals to 
the utmost. 

Great Britain, in particular, hastened 
to put into effect decisions reached at a 
Cabinet meeting to consider the question. 
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additional 
cruisers, one of the largest forces of 
marines ever destined for service abroad 
began to assemble, and was expected to 


In addition to despatching 


sail immediately for China. It begins 
to look, as we go to press, as if Great 
Britain’s costly initiative was undertaken 
on the theory it is worth while to risk 
all in order to gain all. 

Meanwhile Wellington Koo and 
Eugene Chen, representing the warring 
forces of North and South China, 
agree that agitation against foreign ‘ag- 
gression—so far as America is concerned 
—would abate within forty-eight hours 
if this country would announce a policy 
toward China which would recognize 
her complete autonomy. Senator Borah 
reiterates that to do so would be the 
supreme chance for the United States 
to save the situation which is growing 
more desperate every hour. ‘The Ad- 
ministration continues “‘to hope that the 
disorders in China will subside.” 


The Radiophone 


HE radiophone over which New 

York has been conversing with 

London is one more step to what 
looks like the final annihilation of time 
and space for a busy world. ‘Hello, 
London.” *‘Are you there, New York?” 
At the rate of $75 this new marvel has 
been quickly put into its place as a 
means to close a deal, to make a date, or 
to say “Good-night” to a friend. 


Query 


O end on a query. What is it 
to be educated? The Princess 


Tarhata Kiran, charming daughter 
of the Sultan of Sulu, and a_bobbed- 
haired graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois, has succumbed to tradition and en- 
tered the harem of a Sulu dignitary. 
When she returned to her own land, her 
own environment, it is possible she had 
no other place to go. But we would 
like to know what she thinks about. 

January 24, 1927. 








The Prodigal Daughter Comes Home to 
the Harem 














On another volcanic rock in Le Puy is 
the cathedral from whose doorway this 
picture of “Main Street” was taken 
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E are only able to show “‘stills,’ 
but in the files of the American 
‘Museum of Natural History, in 
New York, are thousands of feet of 
film—of France and French life, every- 
day French life—taken by Mrs. Philip 
H. Pratt and her husband. 

It was Mrs. Pratt’s idea. She was 
asked by the Museum authorities to 
give an illustrated lecture to children 
on everyday French life. ‘Though she 
skurried all over New York no every- 
day movies were forthcoming. She 
could find pictures of French generals 
and French battles, of cathedrals and 
the opera in Paris, but none of the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker and their respective families. 
Mrs. Pratt as a member of the artist 
staff of the Museum has exceptional 
facilities for getting pictures, so the fact 
that she could find none was practically 
proof that they did not exist. 

In the spring of 1925 Mrs. Pratt 
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From the midst of the town of Le Puy rise several volcanic hills. On this, “the Needle 
of Le Puy,” is St. Michael’s Church, which was begun in the ninth century 


EVERYDAY FRANCE 


and her husband sailed for France. 
They had the blessing and backing of 
the Museum and the co-operation of 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts. 
The French movies they brought 
back met with such a delighted recep- 
tion that Mrs. Pratt was encouraged to 
go a second time. The pictures we 
show here are from among her latest 
prints. Mrs. Pratt shows her movies 
and lectures on them to the thousands 
of New York school children who troop 
to the Museum for the lectures ar- 
ranged for them there in co-operation 
with the municipal board of education. 
Mr. George H. Sherwood, director 
of the Museum, believes that a gen- 
eration that has the intimate view of 
other nations that such pictures can 
give, will grow up more internationally 
minded, less narrow, less provincial 
than might otherwise be the case. He 
feels that Mrs. Pratt is making a very 
real contribution to education.—r. B. K. 
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Chinon, one of the 
loveliest towns on 
the Loire, to the 
right. Below, an 
out-of-doors indus- 
try of Paris, rarely 
noticed though it is 
literally under the 
tourist's nose. If you 
peer over the para- 
pet of the Seine and 
forget about the 
vie you can see 
besides the inevita- 
ble fishermen, mat- 
tresses being made 
and chairs mended 
on the embankment. 
Why,no one knows. 
But it is this sort 
of every-day stene 
Mrs. Pratt was 
looking for—and 
caught) with her 
camera 
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Editorially Speaking 


Public Opinion Does Work 


OULD it have happened twenty—or even a 
W viccen years ago? Would the public opinion 

of the country have risen in such solid protest 
against the menace of needless war? It’s doubtful. 
Something has happened to the mind of this people. 
All the years of insistent preaching of arbitration in- 
stead of force—through League of Nations, World 
Court, Locarno, Thoiry—have left their stamp. It is 
as if the people, with a remarkably strong voice, had 
said to the Government, Now practice what you have 
preached—arbitration, reason, concession, negotiation, 
NoT force—certainly not force to settle a controversy 
over property. 

Apparently the message was needed. 
sary to assume that any one wanted war with Mexico 
—any one, at least, in the Government. But a fort- 
night ago, it was war-making talk that came from 
Washington. The emphasis was on upholding Diaz 
in Nicaragua, supported by the presence of our ma- 
rines; on maintenance of American property rights in 
Mexico. Now, though neither claim is abandoned, the 
talk is more pacific talk of arbitration and conciliation. 
In between, there has been the concerted protest and 
urging of women’s organizations, church bodies, socie- 
ties of many sorts, individuals by the thousand, and a 
remarkable array of reasoned objection, warning, ridi- 
cule, and earnest urging on the part of the press—an 
attitude shared even by normally conservative papers. 
It is a heartening demonstration that public opinion 
can be enlightened and effective. 


It is not neces- 


~ % ~ 


Make Arbitration a Habit 
H OW much harm has already been done to the 


frail fabric of inter-American friendship can 

only be guessed. No one can escape knowing 
that the United States is regarded in many parts of 
Latin America with distrust, suspicion, even hate. And 
for cause. American capital, going into the Southern 
countries, has strongly demanded protection at any 
cost, and the protection has been forthcoming— 
at any cost. The stories of the United States 
in several Latin-American countries are by no means 
pleasant reading. Now the mismanagement of 
the Mexican oil controversy, the unsupported 
charges of a Mexican-Nicaraguan Bolshevist prop- 
aganda, the very peculiar construction of ‘“neu- 
trality” in Nicaragua, have added painfully to the total 
count. It should be the concern of a public which has 
refused to see red, or even to believe in Red bogeys, 
to help form a new friendship policy. Capital will 
continue to go into South and Central America, clashes 
of interest will continue to occur, situations to arise. 
If arbitration can be used to settle the present double 





problem—and we must insist that it can—it can be 
made a regular means of handling inter-American re- 
lationships. It has been done more than once in the 
history of Latin-American affairs. It has been done re- 
peatedly in Europe since permanent machinery was 
set up in Geneva. The great thing is to make arbitra- 
tion a habit, so that it would be as monstrous for a na- 
tion to use force on another without first trying out 
arbitration as for an individual with a grievance to ap- 
peal to murder instead of law. 

If you believe arbitration is the answer, wire or write 
to Washington. 

~ ~ ~ 


Easy Liquor—Y our Problem 


HERE are said to be twenty-two thousand speak- 

easies in New York City—twenty-two thousand 

places where your boy can get a drink every 
time he runs down from college. There are said to 
be over one hundred night clubs in New York City. 
A night club is a retired and airless suite of small 
rooms where your daughter’s boy friend may take your 
daughter and spend most of the night feeding her 
synthetic gin. Some of them are more decorous than 
they were a few months ago, because New York City’s 
mayor has asked them to close at three o’clock in the 
morning so that boys and girls can go home early. 

We mention New York City because it is here that 
the WomAN CITIZEN is published. Perhaps you don’t 
live in New York and perhaps you have no children in 
near-by schools, so you think this does not concern 
you. But a short time ago two truck loads of booze 
were seized by prohibition officials on a Connecticut 
country road. No one knows where it was headed for. 
Some of that contraband cargo may have been meant 
for your country club, or for that attractive dinner and 
dancing place between you and the next town—the 
one the young folks say is the nicest. Larger and 
smaller amounts have been seized or are known to have 
been handled on most of the big highways of the 
country. 

Such conditions probably exist near to the home of 
nearly every woman who reads this. This is one way 
we are developing in these United States. It was not 
true in the same way ten years ago. Today all of us 
women have votes. What are we doing to meet this 
situation ? 


% % ~ 


Mothers and Babies Win 


UBLIC opinion, applied persistently and intelli- 
gently by a persistent and intelligent group of 
women, was unmistakably the force that brought 
renewal of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and In- 
fancy Act for another two years. 
Representatives of organized women—that lobby 
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which is not ashamed to be called a lobby, however the 
oman Patriot may rave—concentrated on the Senate 
the desires of those organizations and other groups the 
country over. Despite a maddening filibuster, despite 
the urgencies of a short session already crowded with 
trouble, this concentrated demand triumphed. It is 
true that a concession had to be made to those who 
draw the Federal aid line at mothers and babies; the 
Act will automatically expire on June 30, 1929, and 
all the responsibility will then pass back to the indi- 
vidual states. But though it is a pity to put so defi- 
nite a limit to this nation-state co-operation, those who 
know the work best feel that two years more will give 
a chance to complete an impressive demonstration, and 
that the states may then approach readiness to care un- 
aided for their mothers and babies. Working against 
time, it is believed, will key up all efforts. 

Of course the end of Sheppard-Towner arguments 
means the end of some choice Senate humor—such as 
Senator Jim Reed’s classic remarks about the “baby 
bill” and the “old maids” of the Children’s Bureau. 
Also the end of such inconsistencies as that of the Penn- 
sylvania Senator Reed—who, a few days before vot- 
ing against Federal aid to promote mother and baby 
health throughout the country, urged a $9,000 increase 
in Federal aid for the study of a mushroom disease 
which prevails in only twe counties. Oh, well, there 
may be some other welfare measure which can be mini- 
mized in comparison with mushrooms or hogs. 


*~ % % 


“Peaches” Publicity 


ENTION the names ‘Peaches’ any place in 

this country and a knowing laugh will follow. 

Even the children are familiar with the un- 
savory details of her marriage and divorce claims. 

At the moment of writing, the little town where the 
divorce trial is to be-held is reported jammed to over- 
flowing with reporters, photographers and_ sensation 
lovers. Not only the tabloid and sensational papers, 
but also our conservative journals will print pages of 
testimony of the trial. One recalls the outrageous 
photograph of the naked back of a woman exposed to 
the jury to determine her color which was reproduced 
in one tabloid newspaper not long ago, and the forty re- 
porters from another paper who were regularly engaged 
on one murder trial so that not a detail might be left 
to the imagination of the reading public of that most 
respectable journal. 

In England a recent law prohibits the printing of 
details of divorce cases, with the result, according to 
reports, that such cases get the barest mention and that 
the usual giggling audience is now absent. 

Whether complete suppression and such censorship is 
the remedy may be a debatable question; but do we 
want all our young children to grow up familiar with 
every detail of lust and filth and crime? 


% % * 


“Keeping the Thread” 


HIS problem of marriage and outside interests 
challenges the attention of any group. You have 
only to throw out a remark for or against, and 
you will get back one against or for. We hope that 
the article by Dr. Howes and Miss Stocks in this num- 





ber will have the same effect, even though response 
must be by letter. Dr. Howes is director of the Insti- 
tute at Smith College which is working on ways to 
win for women from the home-job time to “keep the 
thread” of another interest. The Institute believes 
that too many full-time jobs are assigned to the modern 
woman, and takes the position that a regular full-time 
home job and a regular full-time outside job are not 
often compatible. Some of our readers will differ— 
they will point to instances of home plus job that have 
worked. But sometimes they forzet the tailures and 
ignore the exceptional quality of the women who suc- 
ceed. No one will claim that a satisfactory solution has 
been found that can be applied widely, or that the 
home-plus-job woman has a simple and easy life. The 
subject is well worth the study and experimentation of 
such well-equipped women as Dr. Howes and Miss 
Stocks. We would like to hear not only your opinion 
and experience but the story of any other organized 
effort to solve the problem of which you may know. 


*% % % 
Our Chance in China 
<4 HE Powers have puttered too long,” was 


the inevitable comment of any one who 

knows the real history of China and the 
Powers, as riots broke out in the port cities. For 
months China has been tinder waiting the dropped 
match. Even now, with the situation desperately 
dangerous, the match has not yet dropped, and there 
is still a chance to prevent the explosion. 

Great Britain’s Christmas Day declaration for a 
modification of extraterritoriality and ultimate recog- 
nition of the Canton Government was a surrender to 
the inevitable. But what of us? We have had the 
sincere friendship and faith of the Chinese people, and 
it would seem that a firm, friendly definition of policy 
promising revision of the Chinese treaties might do 
much to avert trouble. 

Of course, there is no government in China at the 
moment strong enough to bear the weight of immedi- 
ate negotiations, nor to provide protection for Amer- 
icans in China. We can only hope that the Admin- 
istration and Admiral Williams—in charge of the 
fleet—may be able to provide protection without re- 
course to arms. But meantime why not face the fact 
that new relations with China must be arranged, and 
accept our responsibility ? 


% So * 


Do We Demand Apollos? 


S it men’s own fault that they haven’t a higher opin- 
ion of women in business? The directors of colle- 
giate vocational bureaus, recently in convention, 

seem to think so. They say that “a great majority 
of employers hire girls because they are good to look 
at rather than because they can do good work.” . . . 
“The same executive who will hold an Apollo face 
against a young man will insist upon a Venus at his 
typewriter.” Well, all that is beautiful is not neces- 
sarily dumb, but this discrimination is hard on the in- 
tellectual standing of our sex. But there is this—it’s 
harder on the employer. The next question is, now 
that women are coming into positions of executive 
power, do they insist on Apollos as their assistants ? 
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The Second Conference 


HE first Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 

was something of an experiment. In the minds of most 

delegates questions arose: Could women as politically 
minded as the League of Women Voters work effectively with 
the women whose viewpoint was specialized along church lines, 
such as the groups in missionary societies? Could the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Council of Jewish 
Women discuss problems frankly and without offense to each 
other? Could the Association of University Women and the 
Women’s Trade Union League meet each other’s viewpoints ? 
And the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs give to the newer 
groups their combined organization experiences? Could the 
caution of the elders and the enthusiasm of the youthful strike 
a common chord? The first conference 
answered “yes” to each of these ques- 
tions. 

Could findings be adopted which 
would have real significance and yet not 
bind the respective organizations? Could 
a permanent body be established with- 
out merging the various groups? Could 
local and state initiative be developed 
and national cohesion maintained ? Again 
the affirmative answers given in 1925 
were borne out by experience in these 
two years and reiterated in the 1926 
conference. 

This conference, held nearly two years 
later, has come together again enriched 
by the experiences of many state con- 
ferences, stabilized by a feeling of deeds 
accomplished, and animated by a spirit 
of unity through the solvent of fellow- 
ship in a common endeavor. 

There was a brilliant program. There 
was bold and bald presentation of sub- 
ject matter. There was no shrinking 
from the exposition of topics charged 
with emotional and political explosives. 
There was dramatic, almost heated de- 
bate. But there was dignified control, with freedom of speech, 
there was a manifest desire to “hear both sides”; there was 
evident on the part of the women a realization of the neces- 
sity to disseminate the knowledge gained, a conviction that 
they must be articulate through governmental, yes _politi- 
cal, means. 





in a new studio pose 








The desire to be practical in their expressions; to recommend 
in the findings policies that had a reasonable possibility of 
being carried out was marked. Women have for centuries 
prayed for peace; for a generation or two they have under- 
taken group organization for peace. But through the second 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War it is evident that 
the voting woman has realized that the means for the cure of 
war lie in governmental action influenced by intelligent and 
active public opinion. And with patriotism and patience they 
have set their hands to the task. 

No comment on the conference would be complete without 
a tribute to its moving spirit, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
The women of the conference are blessed in having as a leader 
one so wise, so experienced, so human. Mrs. Catt, however, 
must in the next conference appear on the program as a 
speaker, was the general comment among delegates—not one 
ot her short and poignant floor or plat- 
form speeches but a full-sized address. 

State conferences, local conferences, 
study groups, continuation programs, in- 
telligent opinion which will bring about 
political action to stamp out the causes 
and bring about the cure of war—this 
summarizes the spirit of the Conference. 
—ADELE CLARK. 


In the Congress 


The Filibuster on the Maternity 
and Infancy Act 


UST before the holidays the Ma- 

ternity and Infancy Act which was 

before the Senate as “unfinished 
business” was displaced by a unanimous 
consent agreement, made some time be- 
fore, to take up the Rivers and Harbors 
Appropriation bill. The result of this 
was that the “Sheppard-Towner’”’ bill 
went back on the Senate calendar 
where it stayed until January 5. (The 
bill passed the House at the last session.) 


©U.& U. 
Miss Adéle Clark, an artist by profession 
also a National League “V.P.,” shown here On January 5 Senator Sheppard 


moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the Maternity and Infancy bill (H. R. 7555). 
Senator Bingham (opposed) suggested the absence of a quorum. 
The roll was called and eighty-two senators answered. Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri (opposed) then began to question 
Senator McNary as to a farm relief bill. Senator Jones of 
Washington (favorable) raised the point of order that Senator 
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Sheppard’s motion was not debatable. Senator Reed's reply 
was, “Of course the Senator is right, but if he thinks he will 
gain any time on his bill by that sort of tactics I say to him 
very pleasantly that he will not.” Before the motion could 
be put, Senator Bingham moved to substitute for Senator 
Sheppard’s motion a motion to consider another bill. Senator 
Jones of Washington and Senator Willis stated that Senator 
Bingham’s motion was not in order and the Vice-President so 
ruled. 

Senator Bruce and Senator Reed called for the yeas and 
nays. There were 56 yeas and 20 nays—a vote of nearly 
three to one in favor of taking 
up the bill. After some debate 
Senator Bingham moved that 
the Senate go into executive 
session. His motion was voted 
down 57 to 14. This is the 
third vote this session (the first 
vote was on December 11 when 
there were 34 votes in favor of 
taking up the bill and 14 op- 
posed), plainly indicating the 
desire of the Senate to proceed 
to action. 

Senator Phipps was the first 


~ 





The International Labor Office 


It is strange how little Americans know of the great work done by 
the International Labor Office. To members of the League of 
Women Voters, especially to those in the Women in Industry Com- 
mittee, its activities are of particular interest. 


LTHOUGH the International Labor Organization 

(the “I. L. O.” as it is popularly known among those 

who work with it) is the outgrowth of the discussions 

of the Supreme Economical Council of 1919, its origins go 
back to the early part of the nineteenth century. However, 
not until 1900 did the first International Association for Labor 
Legislation meet. This confer- 
ence took place in Zurich. Since 
1904 international treaties have 
been agreed upon by different 
nations covering various labor 
measures, such as_ insurance, 
protection of young people in 
industry and factory inspection. 
At Berne in 1905, 1906 and 
1913, respectively, three Inter- 
national Labor Conferences 
were held, but the sum total of 
their work was not great. They 
had no authority and no con- 
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opponent to speak and what he tinuing institution. All these 
did was most unusual—he op- 3 { : efforts did, however, establish 
posed the bill which he had § i: i : ha precedents for the organization 
reported favorably with an ewe CNS of 1919. 


amendment from his committee. 
Senator Bingham followed him 
with another article in opposi- 
tion. One after another the members of a small minority are 
talking, talking, talking to prevent a vote being taken. 

On January 5, 7 and 8 the filibuster speeches dealt largely 
with the bill itself and those favoring the bill were forced to 
let false statement after false statement go into the Con- 
gressional Record unanswered because they felt that to take 
any time for refutation would be perilous to getting a vote in 
this short session where legislation is already so jammed. 

On January 10 the opposition resorted to what is known 
as an “indirect filibuster.”” The Maternity and Infancy Act as 
“unfinished business’? comes automatically before the Senate 
daily at two o’clock. Under the rules of the Senate, debate 
is not limited to the measure technically before the house. 
Taking advantage of this rule Senators Reed of Missouri and 
Bruce made lengthy speeches on the prohibition question— 
Senator Reed’s being in part repetition of what he had said 
some days ago. 

In all these ways—by asking for quorum calls, by raising 
parliamentary questions, by long speeches on matters in no 
way relating to Maternity and Infancy work, as well as by 
speeches in opposition to the bill itself—a small group of 
opponents are keeping a vote from being taken. And _ this 
in spite of the fact that whenever a vote has been taken to 
consider the measure or to prevent its displacement we have 
won nearly three to one. 

The object of the opposition is to prolong debate until the 
appropriation bills have to be considered. It is their hope 
that some of the Senators who are favorable to the Maternity 
and Infancy bill will then vote to displace it by one of the 
appropriation bills that must be passed before March + to 
prevent the calling of a special session. 

The Senate rule allowing unlimited debate on matters not 
before the Senate—a rule which allows a small minority to 
prevent the majority from taking a vote—should be repugnant 
to a democratic nation!—Jutt1a Macaret Hicks. 

Postscript by wire. On January 13, the Senate passed the 
Maternity and Infancy Act with an amendment automatically 
repealing the Act on June 30, 1929. On January 19, the 
House concurred in the action of the Senate. 





A New Voters’ group at Duke University 


In 1919 the first meeting of 
the International Labor Organ- 
ization was held in Washington. 
Since that time it has met annually, the next session being at 
Genoa and all subsequent ones at Geneva. When Geneva 
became the permanent abode of the International Labor Office, 
the Swiss government gave a beautiful site on the shores of 
Lake Geneva and the League of Nations gave $600,000 to 
house it. This building was formally opened in June, 1926. 

The personnel of the I. L. O. comprises equal representa- 
tion from the employing, labor and governmental groups of 
the member countries. Its deliberations result in a program 
consisting of draft recommendations and conventions. The 
former are to be submitted by their representatives to the 
member countries for ratification. They are not in any sense 
imposed upon the member countries but set forth as interna- 
tional standards to which, it is hoped, the member countries 
will subscribe. The recommendations are also standards, but 
consideration of them is not binding upon the legislatures 
of the member countries. (The United States is not a mem- 
ber of the I. L. O. although it has a staff representative and 
an office in Washington. ) 

At the Washington Conference draft conventions were 
adopted concerning the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour 
week, unemployment, the employment of women at night, 
their employment before and after childbirth, age of employ- 
ment and night work for young persons. Six recommenda- 
tions were also agreed upon. They dealt with unemployment, 
the prevention of anthrax, reciprocity in the treatment of for- 
eign workers, protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning, the establishment of government health services and 
the application of the Berne Convention of 1904 concerning 
the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufac- 
ture of matches. 

Later conferences, one held in Genoa, the others in Geneva, 
have specialized on four problems—seamen’s legislation, stand- 
ards of agricultural labor, immigration and emigration statis- 
tics and factory inspection. 

There has purposely been a slowing up in the number of 
draft conventions and recommendations till those already 
adopted could be submitted to and passed upon by the mem- 
ber nations. The 1924 conference adopted a draft con- 
vention concerning equality of treatment of national and 
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foreign workers in workmen’s compensation legislation, 
adopted a recommendation concerning the development of 
facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time. A chart 
of the progress of ratification of these measures is published 
periodically by the I. L. O. and shows remarkable progress 
in social legislation in the member countries. Even in coun- 
tries where they are not ratified, the moral effect of the 
standards adopted by the I. L. O. 
is incalculable. 

One division of the I. L. O. 
which is much used by Americans 
even though we do not belong to 
the organization is the research 
division. Our letters of inquiry 
rank in number only below those 
of Great Britain and France. 
Many of our agencies, public and 
private, dealing in industrial and 
labor information (state boards, 
chambers of commerce, etc.) 
utilize the material published by the 
I. L. O.—Mo. ie Ray Carro__. 


The League on the 


Campus 
N October 27, 1925, eight 
students at the University 
of North Dakota thrilled 


to the challenge of the League of 
Women Voters’ program, and 
organized themselves to follow it. 
Therein lies a story. 

Mrs. Irma Poppler, chairman 
of extension for North Dakota 
(practical adviser and charming 
hostess to us), held a dinner that 
evening. Each of the eight girls 
present was invited because of her 
known interest in matters of gov- 
ernment, because of excellent work in school and practical 
knowledge of campus life. ‘The newspapers were generous, 
but lumped us under “activities.” Wise collegians said, 
‘Another club?” 

The familiar lift of the collegiate eyebrow we had pre- 
pared for. We invited no one to join this League. We 
adopted a constitution which provided that League member- 
ship be limited to upperclassmen who proved serious interest 
in the work of the League. Girls must apply for membership, 
fill out blanks, have endorsements and pay dues. 

Doubling our membership on this basis we mapped the 
year’s program to inform us about the League itself and its 
important legislative programs. Twice a month we met, lis- 
tened to reports, waxed warm in argument. We ssined no 
campus fame. We wanted none. What we did want was 
to ascertain exactly where our feet were walking before 
luring others to the path. 

When Gertrude Ely came to us our name was permanently 
endorsed among college people, and our assurance grew. 
When the editor of the student daily newspaper twice noted 
approvingly our study program, urging the men to inform 
themselves likewise, we were a bit gratified. 

At a March meeting we suddenly buzzed with excitement. 
The Women’s League, self-governing body, asked the Men’s 
Conference, also self-governing, to co6perate to give women 
students fair representation in class offices, and found them- 
selves helpless when the men tabled the request indefinitely. 
It seemed a matter for political adjustment. We, the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota League of Women Voters, were told 
that the practical job was ours. We could prove that our 
study really equipped us for the fighting line in elections. 

After deliberation we concluded that direct primary nom- 





Ruth B. Gaulke, a North Dakota University 
girl, points the way for women’s place in 
“the fighting line in elections” 
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inating would be an improvement on the petition system prac- 
tised here. A program for reform was not launched, but a 
chairman was appointed to plan and organize the women’s 
fight for representation at this year’s elections. That chair- 
man did not return to school; in fact, only seven of us did 
and it fell to my lot to secure a change. 

Eleven days before the election, representatives of all the 
women’s groups were called to- 
gether. Reviewing the fact that 
although girls form one-third the 
student body, in past years they 
have held only one-tenth the offices, 
the election plan was submitted. 
Three days later we announced 
women candidates for fifty per 
cent of the offices, stating they 
were unanimously chosen by the 
women students and were to run 
on the ticket of qualification for 
office and not on sex distinction. 

Men students threatened, blus- 
tered, asked for a _ conference 
which we gave them. Accusing us 
of the tightest “frame” in history, 
they asked us to withdraw our 
nominees. Since we had taken no 
oath of supporting women nominees 
the “frame” charge was ground- 
less and we refused to withdraw. 
The memory of such a retreat 
would defeat future hope of revolt, 
we feared. A week later we 
elected all but one of our candi- 
dates, she losing by just four votes. 

Having no record of polling in 
previous years, we only know that 
the senior class, voting nearly one 
hundred per cent, broke tradition, 
and that other classes voted heavily. 
Our happiest knowledge was in 
the fact that students talked and 
lived on election news for two weeks. We glimpsed the idea 
that if the political habit could be established in college, 
democracy might be vital. . 

Serenely, we seven met afterward to consider the fat list 
of applications for membership. Carefully we chose twenty- 
five, planning to assimilate that many again, second semester. 

We discuss the national and local legislative issues. No 
questions are dropped. ‘The latest, “How does the North 
Dakota Primary Function?” was investigated during the 
holidays. THE Woman CITIZEN is briefed for reviews. 

The women who fought for suffrage pointed the way. We, 
the ever-coming new voters, try not to lose sight of their 
vision, not to ignore the little stumbling problems we meet on 
the way. If we could be perfect in these things we might 
be worthy of our inheritance—RUTH B. GAULKE. 


Our State Presidents 
ELIA RUSSELL—less than thirty—the third in a 


family of seven daughters—is the president of the 
Florida League of Women Voters. 

During her childhood days in Middleport, Ohio, talk of 
courts and laws intrigued her interest; a grandfather, who 
had been a lawyer and judge for fifty years, encouraged i 
quite naturally, Miss Russell became a lawyer. 

Miss Russell was graduated a Bachelor of Laws in 1922 
from Stetson University, Florida. She immediately joined a 
law firm in Miami, and since March, 1925, has had her own 
offices. 

Miss Russell expressed her first active interest in the League 
as state chairman of the Committee on the Legal Status of 
Women. In May, 1926, she was elected state president. 
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Bettering Election Machinery 


The Efficiency in Government Department at Work 
in the States 


LECTIONS are the voters’ hold on Government. 
EK Election laws that are efficient and so far as possible 

incorruptible are a first interest of the League of 
Women Voters. Improvements in the registration and elec- 
tion laws are among the major items for legislative action 
adopted by four state Leagues this year. 

In New York, where annual personal 
required of every voter in cities and towns of over 5,000 
inhabitants during a few days in the early part of October, 
the major item on the Department’s legislative program is 
“The extension of time during which voters may register.” 

The Ohio League at its autumn legislative conference 
voted to make work for permanent registration its major item. 
Annual registration is now required in Ohio cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more, and in cities of 11,800 to 
100,000 it is required every four years. 

The Pennsylvania League is urging reform of the state 
election laws as one of its major tasks. The reform sponsored 
will be in accord with those recommended in the report of 
the State Executive Committee of the Commission of Seventy- 
six, of which Mrs. Miller, the state League president, was a 
member. 

As essential to clean elections, the committee recommenda- 
tions particularly stress the following points: Mandatory 
opening of ballot boxes; restriction of assistance to voters; 
use of voting machines; permanent registration of voters. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Raymond F. Wolcott, chair- 
man of the Efficiency in Government Department in Rhode 
Island, the League in that state is sponsoring a general caucus 
lav. Rhode Island has no primary and the general caucus 
law is proposed as an improvement on the present system in 
which provision is made for four types of caucuses—non- 
regulated; regulated, applying to five cities and four towns; 
regulated, applying to nine towns; and a special type for 
Westerly only. 

In one other state — Tennessee —a 
change in the administration of election 
laws is sought—that of placing women 
on Election Boards. 


registration is 


Digests 


Interest in election laws is _ being 
shown in still another way in the prep- 
aration of simple digests of election 
laws. Since the late summer, such 
digests have been published in three 
states-—/Maine, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. One other state—Connecticut— 
has prepared a revision of its “Party 
Machinery—The Caucus and Conven- 
tion System of Connecticut.” 


Publications 


A number of interesting pamphlets 
and fliers on subjects related to Efficiency 
in Government have been published dur- 
ing the autumn and winter months. 

The New Jersey League has published 
a “Political Primer Series,” five pam- 
phlets with the following titles: “Elections in New Jersey,” 
County Government in New Jersey,” “City Government in 
New Jersey,” “State Government in New Jersey” and “The 
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National Government.”” The Morris County League in New 
Jersey published an interesting pamphlet on the Direct 
Primary versus the Convention, entitled “Your Right to Select 
Party Candidates Challenged.” 

In New York, Mrs. Yvonne Stoddard Hayes, chairman 
of Efficiency in Government, is the author of an informing 
flier, entitled “Our Registration Law—Should It Be 
Changed ?” 

In explanation of the permanent registration measure it sup- 
ports, the Ohio League has issued a leaflet, “Permanent Reg- 
istration.” The Ohio League’s pamphlet, “Retain the Direct 
Primary,” was widely distributed during the League’s cam- 
paign in opposition to the Knight Amendment seeking to 
abolish the primary. 


Special State Projects 


The Efficiency in Government legislative programs in a 

number of states give promise of long hours of hard work for 
League members. A few illustrations will indicate that. For 
example The program in Georgia calls for ““A New Con- 
stitutional Convention for Georgia,” a bill providing for 
Home Rule in cities and counties, and a tax revision measure ; 
the Minnesota League will support further legislation to: 
strengthen the existing law which simplified the state admin- 
istrative departments; the Pennsylvania League will continue 
to work for the passage of a measure abolishing the fee 
system of paying tax collectors; and the Leagues everywhere 
are ready to oppose legislation that would abolish the Direct 
Primary and to support legislation seeking to improve primary 
laws. 
In anticipation of attempts to repeal or weaken state primary 
laws, League bulletins from Maine to California have carried 
informing articles on the primary, and meeting and study 
groups have been held by state and local Leagues on this sub- 
ject from Portland to Los Angeles. An all-day Efficiency in 
Government Conference on the Primary was held by the New 
Jersey League in January under the leadership of the state 
chairman, Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke-—HeEtEn M. Rocca. 


For Your Reading Table 


An Explanation of the Child Welfare 
Program. “To see it whole” was the 
motivating influence back of this truly 
culossal piece of work. It follows the 
Child Welfare program word for word, 
and the program, being a voters’ pro- 
gram, is limited to the aspects of child 
welfare immediately related to govern- 
ment. It both sharpens one’s wits and 
clears the atmosphere of a complicated 
subject. Copies are five cents each. 


The New Education Bill. In three- 
mimezographed sheets Miss Cornelia 
Adair, National Education Chairman, 


has ably presented the case for a Federal 
department of education. This paper will 
be sent free on request. 

Electric Power and the Public Wel- 
fare—an address by Mrs. Ann Dennis. 
Bursch at the St. Louis convention. Al- 
ready it is one of our “best sellers.” 
Copies are five cents each. 

Changing the Constitution. This address by Dorothy 
Kenyon—which impressed delegates at the St. Louis conven- 
tion—is a study of the amending process. Five cents a copy. 
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The “Sesqui” Policewomen | 


This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, 
which is solely responsible for what appears thereon 


HILADELPHIA fell into line 

with other large cities last 

summer and inaugurated a 

new policy in its police system 

by appointing seven _ police- 
women to serve on the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition grounds. 

Leaders.+in this plan for an effective 
preventive-protective program for the 
care of women and children attending 
the Exposition were Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, Chairman of the Sesquicenten 
nial Women’s Committee and active in 
every good work in Philadelphia along 
civic, patriotic and philanthropic lines, 
and Mrs. Thomas Robins, to whom 
Mrs. Martin delegated the task of ar- 
ranging for the appointment of the 
policewomen. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee concerning the policewomen’s service 
were favorably regarded by Commis- 
sioner George W. Fritz and Captain 
William Henne, who were in charge of 
the police work of the Exposition. These 
officials were consistently cordial and 
helpful in their support, in their sym- 
pathy with and understanding of the 
policewomen’s service and warmly com- 
mended it at the close of the Exposition. 

The Women’s Committee was able to 
secure six local women to serve as these 
special policewomen. They were trained 
for their duties by Miss A. Madorah 
Donahue, Field-Executive Secretary of 
the International Association of Police- 
women. 





Commissioner George W’. Fritz, head of 
the police force at the Sesquicentennial 
Ex position 





© Philadelphia Record 

Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Chairman of the 

Women's Committee of the Sesquicenten- 

nial. She is shiwn here in the uniform 

of the Emergercy Aid of Pennsylvania, 
which she organized 

The points which particularly im- 
pressed. the Exposition Administration 
in the work of these women were: 

1. Policewomen were available at all 
hours and on Sundays and holidays to 
care for lost children and delinquent and 
neglected minors and to render personal 
service to women and children. 

2. The volume of preventive work 
was vastly in excess of that of arrest. 

3. A survey of one group of sixty chil- 
dren requiring special attention showed 
that only one persisted in giving trouble. 

4. Through the investigations con- 
ducted by policewomen girls were saved 
from dangers resulting from “fake”? em- 
ployment; they were withdrawn from 
situations involving moral hazards; chil- 
dren were protected; needy girls were 
referred to Philadelphia social agencies 
for care, and in various ways the police- 
women prevented delinquency and safe- 
guarded young visitors against the 
inevitable dangers on exposition grounds. 

The temptations to children of both 
sexes to steal were seemingly endless. 
Rows of stands displayed brilliantly at- 
tractive articles, often so tiny as to ap- 
pear to invite possession by the simplest 
: Note: For information on the work of police- 
women address: The International Association 


Policewomen, 220 Evening Star Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


methods. The national and racial groups 
attracting large crowds of young people 
included delegations from European 
countries, American Indians from west- 
ern reservations, Arabs and Egyptians 
from northern Africa, East Indians, 
Persians, Chinese and Japanese—each 
group bringing a distinct contribution 
to the business and pageantry of the 
Exposition, but at the same time adding 
its quota to the policewomen’s sum total 
»t responsibility for youth. Special days 
and events also were a great tax. 

The Sesquicentennial task successfully 
concluded, what is the future of the 
policewoman in Philadelphia? The city 
should profit by the experience of Port- 
land, Oregon, which has continued its 
policewomen asa police department unit 
—the Women’s Protective Division— 
since the Lewis and Clark Exposition in 
1905, when policewomen were tempo- 
rarily engaged to meet a similar social 
need. Every woman’s organization in 
Philadelphia is interested. —The members 
ot the Women’s Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee, who sponsored the experiment, 
comprised representatives from all re- 
ligious and secular groups in the city. 

The Philadelphia Police Department 
now has concrete evidence that police- 
women are essential to a city’s welfare. 
Such women would have better oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their value in a 
permanent status, in which they would 
have the support of interested citizens 
and of the social agencies of the City of 
Brotherly Love. 





Captain William Henne, who, with Com- 
missioner Fritz, supported the poltce- 
women's work 
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World News About Women 


to the lot of women. On Janu- 

ary 13, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed Mrs. D. Tillinghast, of Boston, 
Immigration Commissioner for New 
England. Other women have held im- 
portant positions at other ports—at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Seattle, Honolulu — but 
no woman has ever held a commissioner- 
snip. Mrs. Tillinghast has long been 
an ardent party worker in her state. 
When Mr. Coolidge was Governor she 
led the fight for suffrage. That won, 
she organized the Republican women in 
Massachusetts, forty thousand strong. 
At present she is the elected member of 
the State Central Committee, in charge 
of the work of women. 


. NOTHER new office has fallen 





HE Women and Children’s Hos- 

pital of Chicago—the only _all- 

women’s hospital in the United 
States—has just launched a campaign 
for five hundred thousand dollars for a 
new seven-story building to meet increas- 
ing demands. The doors 
of the hospital are open 
to women and children 
whether they are able to 
pay the normal fees or 
not, and a survey in 
1924 showed a shortage 
of four thousand beds. 
Founded in 1865 by Dr. 
Mary Harris Thomp- 
son, the second woman 
physician to practice in 
Chicago, this hospital’s 
first service was the 
| widows and 





care of 
orphans of soldiers in the 
Civil. War. Now it 


meets the demand of 
thousands of women for 
women doctors, gives the 
woman physician full op- 
portunity to carry on 
her profession and _pro- 
vides education and 
training for women in- 
ternes. The new build- 
ing will continue the 
pioneering spirit by mak- 
ing possible a national 
and possibly an interna- 
tional center of research 
in diseases peculiar to Miss 
women and children, It = -wor/d’s 
will also increase the J#™Per, @ 
clinic service which has 
saved many babies. 


Isobel 
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Coursier is the 

champion woman ski enteenth when Carlotta, 

Canadian and a 

student at McGill University. 

Her record jump of 105 feet 
was made in 1922 


RS. JULIETTE GORDON 
M LOW, founder of the Girl 


Scouts of America, died recently 
at her home in Savannah, Georgia, at 
the age of sixty-six. Living alternately 
in England and Savannah, she became 
interested in the work Major General 
Baden-Powell was doing with the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides of England, and 
carried the idea with her to America. 
In 1912 she started the first troop of 
“Girl Guides” in Savannah. She had 
copied the English name, but when Mrs. 
Low came back from a trip to London, 
she found that the groups were calling 
themselves Girl Scouts—and that name 
stuck. At the time of the war there 
were about three thousand Girl Scouts 
in America. Now the organization num- 
bers one hundred and forty thousand 
members. Mrs. Low was the first 
president of the Girl Scouts and later 
was given the executive title of Founder. 
Last spring she fostered an international 
meeting of the organization. 


HE American As- 
sociation of Col- 
leges has for the 

first time appointed a 

woman to. direct its 

affairs Lucia Russell 

Briggs, president of Mil- 

waukee - Downer Col- 

lege, Milwaukee. Miss 

Briggs represents the 

New England educa- 

tional tradition crystal- 

lized by the group of 
which her father, Le 

Baron Russell Briggs, 

dean emeritus of Har- 

vard, is a leading figure. 

She graduated from Rad- 

cliffe College in 1909. 

After an unusually fruit- 

fulassociation with 

schools in the East she 
became President of 

Milwaukee-Downer _ in 

1921, where “‘she has ad- 

ministered a very good 

woman’s college in a 

very effective way.” 


\IXTY years of trag- 
edy and _ insanity 


ended January sev- 





“Empress of Mexico,” 
died at her chateau in 
Belgium. For it was 


Wide World Photos 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, Labor member of 
Parliament, visited New York recently and 
spoke on English women in politics. Miss 
Bondfield, herself, was the first woman to hold 
a cabinet position in England, Under Secre- 
tary in the Labor Government 





over sixty years ago when Carlotta and 
Maximilian, the two stars of Napoleon 
II1’s tragi-comedy, set sail for their em- 
pire in the New World. It was to be a 
tottering throne, however. The United 
States emerged victorious from war at 
home and remembered the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Napoleon was ordered to with- 
draw his troops from Mexico, which he 
promptly did, leaving Maximilian to his 
tate at the hands of the Mexicans. 

The young man wanted to abdicate, it 
is said, and return to Europe. But Car- 
lotta persuaded him that she could get 
help. She made a hopeless pilgrimage 
from one court to another, but even the 
Pope turned her away. She was found 
after that interview, babbling on the 
streets of Rome. She was then taken to 
her Belgian home, where she lived ever 
after, keeping up the shadowy state that 
was hers for so short a time. 


OUR men and a woman are the 
k new governors of the British 

Broadcasting Corporation which 
was taken over by the government from 
a private organization. The woman 
member of the board of governors is 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, one of the most 
prominent feminists in England, a well- 
known author, and one of the best. pub- 
lic speakers in the United Kingdom. 
During the suffrage struggle Mrs. 
Snowden was on the side of the non- 
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militants and was for many years a mem- 


ber of the then National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies. An equally 
enthusiastic supporter of the Labor 
Party, Mrs. Snowden was a member of 
its national executive body and repre- 
sented the party at several international 


-congresses. 


HEN the Secretary of State and 
W the State Treasurer of Wisconsin 
were unable to attend a meeting 
of the State Soldier Rehabilitation Board 
they were represented by their assistants 
—two women. Miss Ida Kissel, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and Miss Clara 
Millard Stryker, Assistant State Treas- 
urer, appeared at the meeting in the ca- 
pacity of heads of departments, the first 
women to serve in such high political 
positions in Wisconsin. : 
Both Miss Kissel and her colleague 
had been employed as secretaries in the 
state offices to which they have been ap- 
pointed. Secretarial experience, they 
both declare, has proved invaluable to 
them. 


HE new governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, John S. Fisher, has fol- 
lowed Governor Pinchot’s example 
in appointing a woman on his Cabinet, as 
secretary of welfare. Drz Ellen C. Pot- 


ter, well and favorably known to Cit!- 


ZEN readers, was in Governor Pinchot’s 
Cabinet, and was strongly urged for re- 
appointment. She has, however, been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, of 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, the only woman 
in the Cabinet. Mrs. McCauley is a 
graduate of a School for Nurses at 
Rochester, New York. Her husband is 
a doctor and for more than twenty 
years she has kept in touch with wel- 
fare and educational questions, serving 
on local and state boards of education. 

During Governor Fisher’s campaign 
she headed the Women’s Republican 
Committee in Western Pennsylvania. 
She was first appointed and then elected 
to the Republican State Committee, and 
is now a member of its executive com- 
mittee. It is a satisfaction that the Wel- 
tare Department is again entrusted to a 
woman. 


Convenient Kitchens 


Brief Reviews of Long Reports 
No. II 


By Avice Rocers HAGER 


‘ HERE is a famous story about a 
puzzled farmer who told a 

stranger that his wife had been 
taken to the insane asylum the day be- 
fore, and that he simply couldn’t under- 
stand it. ‘No, sir,” he said, “what did 
she need to go crazy for? She hadn't 
been away from the house in fourteen 
-years!”’ 

In this time of radios, home movies, 
telephones, automobiles, and rural free 
delivery, the farmer’s wife is no longer 
in this state of precarious isolation, find- 
ing escape possible only through the 
asylum or the graveyard. The city 
sends her its better features, and with 
the introduction of many of the newer 
labor-saving devices into farm homes 
she has some time to call her own.’ Even 
in the most distant places, least touched 
by this raying out through the country- 
side of the knowledge of scientific house- 
wifery, some memento of a visit from the 
Co-operative Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture is almost 
sure to be found. 

One of the Service’s newest bulletins, 
“Convenient Kitchens,’ written by 
Greta Gray, is interesting to both farm 
women and their city sisters. We all 
have kitchens, and they are not all con- 
venient. Here are the principal points 
that Agriculture lists for guidance in 
their better construction: 

First, last, and all the time, in plan- 
sning and equipping a kitchen, think 
about the work to be done in it. 


Make it oblong, and as small as is 
practical. A kitchen is a workroom. 
Spaciousness is paid for in miles of extra 
steps. 

Connect the kitchen and dining-room 
through the common wall between them. 
Plan easy access to front and back doors, 
to the telephone, the cellar, and the sec- 
ond floor. 

Arrange for adequate ventilation in 
all weathers and for good lighting at 
work centers both day and night. 

Choose finishes for the floor, walls, 
and woodwork that are durable, suitable 
in color, and that can be easily cleaned. 

Select furnishings that fit the needs, 
suit wall and floor spaces, and will pay 
for themselves in usefulness. Compare 
values of movables and built-ins, includ- 
ing prices. 

Find your comfortable 
working surfaces. 

Group all equipment, large and small, 
into compact work centers for prepara- 
tion of raw food, cooking, serving, clear- 
ing away and dishwashing, and any other 
regular kitchen activities. Arrange these 
groups from left to right in the order in 
which they are done. 

The kitchen is above all a place in 
which to prepare and serve food. If 
possible, have laundering and such work 
done elsewhere in the house. 


height for 





N. B. This is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1513, 
and may be obtained free by writing the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Co-operating Mothers 
(Continued from page 22) 


studied and accepted and the parent 
formed a definite organization, with al] 
the requisite officers. 

Miss Dorothea Beach, the Demonstra- 
tion Manager of the Institute, and Miss 
Dorothy Williams, a graduate of the 
famous Merrill-Palmer School in De. 
troit, supervise the school. Graduate 
students in the education department of 
the college come for observational work 
and always there is an assisting mother, 
At present about twenty-five tots, none 
of them over five, spend happy mornings 
and, ten of them, happy days in their 
four large playrooms, two porches and 
large yard. Those who stay all day have 
a well-planned noontime lunch, followed 
by anap. The schoo! endeavors to create 
the proper environment for the best in- 
dividual development and the personality 
and mental growth of each child are 
carefully studied. Imagination is stimu- 
lated. Ingenuity is encouraged. Tidi- 
ness, concentration, pertinacity and many 
other such qualities that one so often 
neglects to teach at home because of lack 
of time are all emphasized in the Nursery 
School. Co-operation is encouraged by 
having the children play often in groups. 

Often the children teach each other 
many things. Billy, one arm encircling 
his sister, stands at the foot of the slide 
admonishing a playmate; “Bobby, say 
excuse me.” He has bumped into Betsy 
coming down the slide. Unimpressed by 
the necessity of such a social grace Bobby 
replies “I won't.” Billy insists, quietly 
but emphatically. His control is remark- 
able. The others gather round in a little 
group to see who will win. Finally, the 
quiet pressure being too great, Bobby 
gives in. 

As for the mothers, the Institute 
maintains, and the mothers agree, that 
the school has its distinct advantages for 
them, aside from the release of time in 
which several of them are “keeping the 
thread” by teaching at the college, either 
full or part time. Others are “catching 
up” at home with reading or music. It 
gives them excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve and study children, and thus to 
understand their own better. The assist- 
ance once a week at the school keeps 
them in touch with the principles of the 
school so that the home training is con- 
sistent. Meetings are now being planned 
for discussion and child study. 

It is hard to believe that the Demon- 
stration House could be busier than it 
at present is. However, when the laun- 
dry is opened, as it is scheduled to be in 
a number of months, and, next year, the 
co-operative kitchen is started the House 
will become a veritable hive. If the 
group at Northampton is at all typical 
of that found in the average community, 
it bodes well for the success of such ex- 
periments wherever they are tried. 
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Evenings, In and Out 


66 UT I haven't a rag 
to wear,” is the 


general lament of 
women on _ receiv- 
ing an_ invitation 


for the evening. 

Often it is not true. A very 
attractive evening gown will 
be hanging in the closet in per- 
fect condition; the only thing 
against it, the fact that it has 
already appeared at previous 
evening functions. This is not 
half so great a curse as is popu- 
larly believed. The number of 
times a dress appears is of little 
consequence. The important 
thought is, “Does it make me 
look my best?” It is only in 
America that change is popu- 
larly considered more impor- 
tant than beauty. 

On the other hand, the com- 
plaint many times is justifiable 
and it is for this situation that 
the fashion magazines show 
page after page of dinner 
gowns and the shop windows 
fairly burst with evening ar- 


ray. 
Is Mrs. Porter tall and 
slender? Why not a soft silk 


velvet crossed in front over a 

low vestee, and a draped skirt? 

The color might be black, garnet, 
bronze or deep copper, sapphire blue or 
amethyst. 

If she is willowy and wears chiffon 
well, she will be wise to decide on 
the Chanel model with a bodice of di- 
agonal bands, tiered skirt of circular 
flounces and bows of self material at 
the side. If she is blond, Glacier will 
suit her—the pale blue-green of floating 
ice; if a brunette, the golden green of 
Chartreuse is better. 

In case she prefers the more dignified 
satin, let her select a model with the 
deep oval back yoke which Jenny uses 
so successfully. The fullness in the 
skirt will probably be grouped at the 
side front as this is the popular place 
for it in the present mode. 

For Mrs. Burton, who is short and 
stout, sheer black lace in a delicate but 
inconspicuous pattern with a low-cut 
slip will be wise. Both this and the vel- 
vet gown might have long tight sleeves 
cut in deep points over the wrist if the 


Dressing the Part for a Party 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


Drawing by Ruth Hutton 








arms are either too thin or too tat to 
be attractive. 
But Mrs. Smith is an in-between; 


one who has little of that quality 
which we call ‘style.’ A low blouse 
with tight hip-line and straight but full 
skirt of crépe is probably the best choice 
for her as it is the most generally be- 
coming. There may be a band of 
beads or embroidery of metal thread 
weighing down the skirt. If she is a 
little round shouldered, the bolero 
dress is a safe haven. The bolero may 
be in the back only or it may extend all 
the way around, but in either case the 
tight hip section will come from under- 
neath. 

For Mrs. Sylvester, with her slight 
figure and white hair, the shops provide 
a mauve chiffon of intricate cut but 
seeming simplicity which forms a tell- 
ing background for her amethyst jew- 
els. Or, if she prefers, there is a black 
crépe weighted with crystal beads. 

Mrs. Snow complains of nothing to 


wear and only a few dollars to 
invest. If she will glance over 
the patterns offered by the vari- 
ous pattern companies she will 
find a very simple model which 
she can make or have made by 
a seamstress at a cost that will 
not add greatly to the price of 
the silk. The chances are that 
busy Mrs. Snow doesn’t recog- 
nize a simple pattern when she 
sees one. Let her avoid intri- 
cate cuts, drapings and pleats. 
The easiest model to make is a 
very long plain waist, straight 
of line and tight around the 
hips. This may end in four 
scallops, or a diagonal line, or 
two shallow curves with their 
deepest part at the front and 
back. Under this will be gath- 
ered the skirt. The hem will 
be deep, the neck and armholes 
bound with a bias strip of the 
same material, and a flower or 
interesting piece of jewelry will 
be all that is needed to make it 
register. 

But another warning is neces- 
sary. The choice of material 
is important. Georgettes need 
a special slip; so do chiffons, 
and both are difficult materials 
to work with. Lamés are even 
worse. Velvet requires a crafty hand 
as it can not be pressed. Moiré is not 
practical as it does not clean well. This 
leaves us crépe de chine and satin, and 
since the lines are to be simple and the 
trimmings ni/, we must choose the more 
decorative fabric. A soft but weighty 
satin in a glowing shade is the wisest 
choice. It may be a charmeuse or any 
of the new crépe satins but the color 
must be its excuse for being. Fuchsia, 
claret or antique red, dark green-blue or 
Nattier blue, reseda or Amazon green, 
rosewood or cedar wood, fog or black 
form a list of vital and. practical colors 
from which Mrs. Snow can pick the 
most becoming. If the satin is heavy no 
lining will be needed and since there 
are no sleeves three yards of material 
will be plenty. 

When an inexpensive evening gown 
must be bought ready-made, avoid vel- 
vet and georgette, as these look cheap 
when not of good quality. 

Sometimes the cry that ascends has 
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an extra two words tacked on—‘'l 
haven't a rag to wear at home.” Any 
woman who has been spending the day 
in one dress should change for dinner 
or, if she eats out, should change when 
she comes in and relax for a time at the 
close of the day. If she is on parade 
the indoor dress must of course be a 
simple sleeveless frock or long-sleeved 
afternoon gown—possibly a crépe satin 
of copper color or Renaissance blue with 
bateau neck and a deep band of fringe 
(usually a left-over). But for the inti- 
macy of her own living room a covering 
of soft silk with no “noblesse oblige” 
about it, in some becoming and alluring 
color, furnishes that necessary relaxation 
to the tired woman which a musical 
comedy gives the t. b. m. Women’s 
magazines are forever showing this sort 
of thing, and ‘giving directions for the 
making. One of the most satisfactory 
types is a chemise dress with short drop- 
shoulder line. Into this are sewn long 
lengths of chiffon which hang nearly to 
the floor and help to offset the ungrace- 
ful short line of the dress, which Fashion 
dictates. It may have an inconspicuous 
belt of self material which can tie or 
buckle. This gown may either be 
bought or the whole thing can be made 
by an amateur in three or four hours, as 
advertised. Chinese brocade and inex- 
pensive crépes lend themselves advan- 
tageously to this type of gown. 

Don’t think for a minute that the 
fortunate lady who has lots of clothes 
and can have still more, has been 
neglected. For her needs rare fabrics 
of daring or impractical color may be 
considered. A sinuous gown of white 
crépe frosted with dull crystal or a 
rose lamé with silver lace. Metal bro- 
cades and chiffon brocaded in velvet are 
sumptuous stuffs from which are built 
costumes that rival the Arabian Nights 
in splendor, and for one-of-many danc- 
ing frocks the chiffons of delicate hues 
in fluffy and flowing models show the 
lavish way in which the designers and 
manufacturers tempt the women who 
can afford the luxury of disregarding 
practicality. 





“Bringing New York to You”’ 


tells how you may shop in New York 
without worry or additional cost. May 
I send you a copy? 
MARY MONCURE MILLER 
Personal Shopper 
342 Madison Ave. New York City 








BELLIN’'S 


Wonderstoen) 


“erases” NEEDLESS HAIR 


At your Drug, Department Store or 
Beauty Shop, $1.25. By mail, $1.35. Money 
back guarantee. 


Send for Free Booklet W.C. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Ave. Dept. W.C. New York 











Margerete Dessoff 
(Continued from page 19) 


through knowledge of harmony and en- 
semble. A violinist wholly recognizes 
this. He considers playing chamber 
music or working in an orchestra the 
most important part of his education. 
The average singer, and, I am sorry to 
say, many singing teachers, do not un- 
derstand this necessity. They think 
that if a good voice is well trained so 
that it can perform a song or an air, 
nothing further is needed. - But notes 
and technique are not enough. To give 
oneself to a work and become part of a 
whole, as in ensemble training, is an 
essential in a singer’s education. In this 
way one becomes not only a singer, but 
also a musician.” 

The Frankfort Woman’s Chorus 
grew steadily in musical proficiency as 
well as in numbers and enthusiastic in- 
terest. It gave its first concert in 1907, 
and five years later its fame had spread 
so that it was invited to sing at the 
Brahms Festival in Weisbaden. 

“It was there that I met my first 
real difficulty’—Mliss Dessoft’s voice 
grew somber with the memory. “You 
see the Chorus began so simply, was so 
unpretentious, and had grown so surely 
into the life of Frankfort, that no one 
stopped to think it strange that a 
woman should be leading a woman’s 
chorus. But it was very different in 
Weisbaden. It was a great honor to 
be invited to perform there, an honor 
for which people worked very hard. 
And the appearance of a woman con- 
ductor was unheard of. As we started 
to sing the atmosphere was icy and 
skeptical. But it changed after the very 
first group of songs. People applauded 
wildly. It was’—her glance asked 
pardon for the temerity of the English 
word—“I think it not too much to say 
that it was a sensation.” 

The. fame of that concert spread 
through all Germany, and the chorus 
was invited to travel widely. They ap- 
peared at the Brahms festival in Berlin 
in 1917, and won high praise from her 
father’s old pupil, Arthur Nikisch, who 
was the leading conductor there. Miss 
Dessoff became the leader of the chorus 
ot the Bachgemeinde in Frankfort in 
addition to her own group. 
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In 1923 she felt that the chorus had 
fulfilled its purpose and should be dis- 
banded. Although its fame had grown 
and spread over Europe, the distressing 
post-war conditions were causing it to 
lose the spontaneous freshness which 
had won it fame. She resigned from its 
leadership, and came to America to rest. 

“I had never been in America be- 
fore,’ she smiled, “but I had a tie, an 
attraction for your country that was 
very strong. It was so young, it had 
such vitality, such possibilities. I felt 
I must come and learn to know it. I 
had friends here, friends whom I had 
made when they came to Europe. I said 
at first, ‘I will not work, but only rest, 
and visit, and learn to know America.’ 

“But they would not let me rest long. 
Dr. Frank Damrosch asked me to take 
charge of the choral singing of his In- 
stitute of Musical Art, and at first I 
refused. I had very little English, and 
I was still too tired. But he insisted, 
and I began to feel that perhaps I had 
something to give to this country.” 

At the Institute of Musical Art Miss 
Dessoff formed her pupils into a chorus 
which, after only three months under 
her wise and inspiring leadership, was 
singing madrigals without accompani- 
ment. That chorus, beginning with 
fifteen singers, now includes fifty, and 
they have progressed to the point where 
they were invited by the Beethoven So- 
ciety, one of the most distinguished and 
learned of the New York musical so- 
cieties, to give a group of Christmas 
madrigals, songs and carols. 

In addition to her madrigal singers 
she has founded and is leading the 
Adesdi Chorus of women, which started 
in 1924 with twenty singers, and now 
includes sixty. They sang with the 
Schola Cantorum at Christmas. 

Her affection for the United States 
has grown as her work has developed. 
“Tt is a fairy tale that America isn’t 
musical,” her eves snapped with the 
strength of her feeling. ‘People here 
are busy, ves, but they have such vi- 
tality, such enthusiasm, and they pour 
it into music. They are in danger of 
being distracted by passing fads, but 
that is a fault of young people. Sound 
musical training soon corrects that. I 
find them eager and responsive, and 
quick to give their best if it is demanded 
ot them.” 
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S simple and slow-spoken and 

sincere as its title, “‘“The 

Time of Man,” is Elizabeth 

Madox Roberts’s first novel, 

but it is far more than a 
promising early bud. It is a bit of life, 
it is almost Ellen Chesser herself, keen 
of sense and feeling, without education, 
and inarticulate in her most poignant 
moments, having a richness and a depth 
of character that has nothing to do with 
the adventitious aids of city civilization. 
Ellen is the daughter of a roving tarmer 
and his wife, a man who picks up and 
moves from place to place as crops fail 
or the spirit moves him. A child when 
the book begins, she grows and matures 
as simply as the turkeys, calves, chickens 
and garden stuff with which her days are 
filled. She advances from one old skirt, 
that Tessie gave her, to a dress of fine 
white stuff with a tiny flower that serves 
her for parties and as a proper dress in 
which to entertain beaux. She tears her 
heart over one faithless lover, and she 
marries a man neither more wealthy nor 
educated than her father, but holding for 
her the fullness of life. She has one 
child after another as the cycle begins 
again, and at the last she is.on the road 
as she was at first. “They asked no 
questions of the way, but took their own 
turnings.” 

The book is distinguished by a rich 
and moving simplicity. It holds pas- 
sages that are the living poetry of a 
people very close to the soil, making 
their own comparisons and their own 
theories, musing over sky and wind and 
crops as only farm folk can, getting 
neither aid nor hindrance from books. 


N “Harmer John” Hugh Walpole re- 

turns from the fantastic path he 
carved for himself in his fascinating and 
horrid “Story of the Man With Red 
Hair.” Back again in Polchester, the be- 
loved Cathedral town of his imagination, 
he plays on the familiar theme of a 
Christ-like figure struggling to impress 
his message on a population wedded to 
their selfish, petty ways of thought and 
action. Harmer John is a Scandinavian 
gymnast and masseur, a man of child-like 
faith in humanity, and in the power of 
his own vision of physical and spiritual 
beauty. The stories told him by his 
English mother bring him to Polchester, 
and he adopts the town, with its cliques, 
its intrigues, and its shadowing Cathe- 
dral. as his own. The town finds him 


By M. A. 


interesting and amusing, with his broken 
English and his vigorous body, and as 
long as he confines himself to gymnastics 
for the children and massage for the 
Canon, he is a new and popular toy. 
But when his vision of beauty drives him 
on to urge them out of their spiritual 
lethargy into the very practical step of 
abolishing the town slum, they resent his 
interference with a bitterness that grows 
from mutterings to physical violence. 
For any one who is not familiar with 
Hugh Walpole’s novels, or to an ad- 
mirer so loyal that she likes him no 
matter what he does, this book will fill 
pleasant hours. To any .one who likes 
novels with a purpose it will be stimu- 


+d 





Elizabeth Madox Roberts is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth and rearing. Her fath- 
er’s pioneer ancestor came into the state 
through the Wilderness Trail with one 
of the early Boone expeditions. After 
graduating from high school she spent 
several years trying to get strong. She 
then had an opportunity to go to the 
Colorado Rockies to live and went, eager 
for experience. She lived there seve ral 
years, climbing and walking in_ the 
early mornings, coasting in winter, 
knowing birds and chipmunks and bea- 
vers and many sorts of people, the great 
peaks of Colorado and the foothills 
standing all about her cottage. She 
entered the University of Chicago in 
1917 where she studied Philosophy and 
Language. This experience brought her 
many friends—young poets, artists. 
Now her home is in California. Her 
first novel, “The Time of Man,” fol- 
lows closely the scene of her childhood. 


lating and satisfying. But for those of 
us who have watched Hugh Walpole for 
signs of growing strength and increas- 
ing power in both the material and the 
making of his books, it holds small com- 
fort. There is too much repetition of 
successful tricks of character-drawing 
and atmosphere-producing. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s ability is undoubted. It would be 
a pity if the vigorous life behind it 
should become content with playing the 
same few tunes on the same few strings. 


‘ RAIL-MAKERS of the Middle 

Border,” is Hamlin Garland’s 
third novel dealing with early days on 
the mid-western frontier. It is told as 
though it were composed of the reminis 
cences of that generation which immedi- 
ately preceded his own, as though he 
might have listened to its incidents when 
he was a boy, and urged their retelling 
when he was grown. It begins in the 
state of Maine in 1837, and follows the 
fortunes of Richard Graham in the 
family migration to Wisconsin and the 
setting up of farming and lumbering 
life in the new country. He never be- 
comes a success in any sense of the word. 
Reaching the rich new country when 
land was to be had almost for the tak- 
ing, he delays getting a farm of his own 
until it has increased in price beyond 
his slender means. He is strong but 
“dumb,” daring only in physical things, 
and humbly conscious of his own limita- 
tions. He is a trail-maker who has not 
the ability to take advantage of his own 
discoveries, 

The book is full of detail which should 
interest present-day dwellers in the 
northern Middle West. This detail 
gives it a richness and a sense of reality 
which seem somehow to exist outside the 
intention of its author. Mr. Garland 
writes in the manner of one who is ear- 
nest and accurate. He says that his 
pioneers move and inspire him. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MONG recent books of reterence 

arrived at the CITIZEN office is one 
which we could review better after a 
year’s use. It is no less a volume than 
the fourth edition of the famous 
“March's Thesaurus Dictionary.” Dic- 
tionary because it defines, thesaurus be- 
cause it groups words by associations, it 
is a volume of great value to speakers 
and writers and others who care to use 
words with precision and fluency. 


O. 7 on the useful Reference Shelf 

service which the H. W. Wilson 
Company puts out is a compact volume 
compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, on that 
controversial question, “Special Legisla- 
tion for Women.” In its 142 pages is 
all the equipment for debate, or just for 
understanding. 


EFERENCE in one part, absorb- 

ing reading in the other, is the vol- 
ume on Proportional Representation by 
Clarence Gilbert Hoag, authority by 
virtue of many years devoted study and 
active work in this field, and his young 
associate, George H. Hallet, Jr. The 
book makes very clear this new system 
of electing deliberate bodies which gives 
every large group of like-minded voters 
representation, as majority voting does 
not. The reasoned explanations, fol- 
lowed by the impressive story of P. R. 
at work both here and abroad, should 
win recruits to a good cause. 
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GREEN 
FOREST 


A rich: society life—backing her hus- 
band in politics—raising three chil- 
dren to maturity—and at the age of 
fifty writing a novel which is win- 
ning praise all over the country— 
that is. Mrs. ‘Colby’s story. 


“This novel makes brilliant read 

ing One blesses the coming of 
Mrs. Colby into fiction .. . criti- 

cal hats must come off to her.” 
N. Y. Times. 


“Fascinating.”—Cleveland Times. 

2nd printing $2.00 
Harcourt, Brace & COMPANY 

383 Madison Ave. New York 








Go West! 
(Continued from page 13) 


I do not know, but the number of wo- 
men who have never been kissed is al- 
most unbelievable. Oh, I know it 
sounds like a joke. But believe me, it 
isn’t. For a girl, a nice healthy normal 
girl, to grow up and grow old without 
ever having a lover’s lips on hers, with- 
out ever having had so much as a taste 
of the sweetness of life—if anybody sees 
anything funny in that he must enjoy 
funerals. 

I’ve known several such girls. Some 
of them had been very properly brought 
up to feel, like the ““Poor Nut,” that a 
kiss was almost as serious as matrimony. 
They hadn’t recovered till the boys stop- 
ped trying. Some of them were shy lit- 
tle things who would have loved a bit 
of loving, but didn’t know how to go out 
after it, and hid away in their dreams 
waiting for their Prince to come and 
find them. Some merely lacked sex al- 
lure—the boys never saw them at all. 
Some are modest, some are just simply 
out of luck. But oh, there are so many 
in the sisterhood! 

“Keep yourself to yourself,’’ said their 
mothers, ‘‘and some day the right man 
will come.” 

Anywhere but here in the East he 
might have come. Here, he never did. 

A social worker who has also been a 
policewoman and a_ probation officer 
called to my attention an ugly little fact 
which few stop to consider—there were 
in this city, she said, five lying-in hospi- 
tals for unmarried mothers. She sup- 
posed the regular hospitals took them in, 
too. ‘But most of those girls aren’t 
bad,” she explained; “they were just 
lonely. They knew how little chance 
they had to marry and live respectably 
so they took what they could get and 
came to grief.” She added, “If there 
were only more men here, some of 
our hardest moral problems would be 
solved.” 

Rarely does a woman get well into 
her thirties before she is faced with a 
moral problem of her own. We have to 
decide—most of us—whether to go on 
being the kind of woman our mothers 
have wanted us to be, or whether we 
are justified in striking out and making 
a new code for ourselves. 

We do the tallest thinking of our 
whole lives during these shifting thirties. 
Thinking, and reading, yes and praying. 
And although the results of the varying 
decisions which we make are still largely 
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under the surtace, they are important. 
There is here in the East a lot of 
triangling—the kind of triangle where 
two women and one man are involved, 
A woman gets desperate for some of the 
love and the living she feels that she has 


missed and instead of waiting any longer 


for the “right man” to come her way, 
she takes whatever comes, even if it hap- 
pens to be another woman’s husband. 

There is likely to be a battle royal 
with her conscience, or her traditions. or 
whatever it is that puts a check upon her 
sense of moral freedom. Often she 
makes a point of assuring herself that 
the man’s wife is not “playing the 
game” and that he is really as lonely and 
as hungry for companionship as herself. 
There is always some misunderstood 
male within reach, married to a woman 
with whom he is not happy but whom 
he can not or will not leave. Then fol- 
lows a triangle, discreetly conducted, 
with never a breath of scandal—one 
hears of many such cases, but never as 
gossip. 

In individual cases this has worked 
out fairly well. It has given both the 
man and the woman involved some en- 
riching experiences which neither of 
them might have had otherwise. It 
saves a woman’s thirties from loneliness, 
gives her some amusing forties, perhaps, 
and leaves her fifties a trifle less regret- 
ful. She has at least had a chance to find 
out for herself that men are human and 
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that there are worse things in the world 
than not having to live with one for 
years on end. But it isn’t a lasting joy 
nor any sort of a solution. Nor is it 
anything we want to get a foothold i 
our society. 

Fortunately, while this new order of 
things does seem to be establishing it- 
slf, the bulk of our women are still 
playing the game according to the old 
rules rather than the new. Nobody 
really likes a makeshift, least of all those 
of us who have inherited or otherwise 
come by the old New England idealism. 

There is another phase of the situa- 
tion. With many women motherhood is 
the major passion and the man a mere 
incidental. But the idea of motherhood 
for its own sake, outside of marriage, 
seems to have gained little or no ground 
here. When it comes it is accidental, 
not conscientious. As a theory it may be 
tolerantiy discussed in some circles, but 
nobody really wants to do it that way. 

They say they’d rather adopt some- 
body else’s child, but they don’t do even 
this, very often. By the time a woman 
is ready to support a child her mother 
instinct often has petered out, and she 
begins to be glad she is childless. Any- 
thing dies if you starve it long enough. 

A sorry thing this is to happen, sorry 
for us, but sorriest of all for the United 
States of America. For here are half a 
million of us, potential makers of 
traditional American homes, potential 
mothers of native sons and daughters, 
making instead an end of half a million 
lines of goodly heritage. That is the 
real tragedy of the whole situation, not 
the individual heart-aches. It is a 
straight economic loss to the nation. 

But this isn’t a whine. It’s a kick! 

Not a word of all this would I have 
written if I hadn’t seen a solution for 
the problem. The kick is because no- 
body has made the solution work. 

For there doesn’t need to be a single 
solitary spinster in the whole length and 
breadth, East or West, of this country. 
There are plenty of men—there are 
two million of them over and above all 
the ladies of the land, and of that two 
million there are of our own kind— 
“native white’’—seven hundred thousand 
in excess. Do you get it? Seven hun- 
dred thousand extra males—extra, mind 
you, and males! 

Really it is the men one should feel 
sorry for. 

Where are they? Out West, most of 
them. For instance, no one state could 
by itself lift the white woman’s burden 
trom Illinois, but Texas could contri- 
bute one hundred thousand “extra 
males”; Michigan seventy-seven thou- 
sand ; Oklahoma, seventy-four thousand ; 
and Washington state could finish the 
job with her quota of forty-seven thou- 
sand. 

Nevada is worst off, for there the men 
outnumber the women almost two to 
one. But alas, her population is so small 
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that this only gives her a total of seven 


thousand spares. 


In the thirty thousand class are Cali- 


41 


bundle and go,’ a-seeking her mate 
across half a continent or more. It is 
likely to be expensive and most of us 
Besides, it isn’t 


fornia, Kentucky, West Virginia and haven't the capital. 

Arkansas. Ten states have over twenty done. It isn’t modest. 

thousand apiece. Oh yes, there are And after all, why should we go 
plenty of men. And it sounds so easy, West? Why should we be the ones to 


you wonder why nobody has done any- 


thing about it. 


Well, for one thing, nobody seems to 
have known the facts, although they are 
all to be found in the Federal census, But so 
not to mention the World 
For another thing, even if she does 


know, 


it is hard for a woman to “up 


make the long and arduous journey? 
Don’t the men want wives even more 
than we want husbands? Why don’t 
they come East and get us, then? 

far they haven’t, and we 


Almanac. _haven’t, and the makings of six hundred 


thousand perfectly good American 
, families are going into the discard. 





“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English Undefiled.’ 


We commend it unreservedly” 


Review of 
Reviews, June, 1926 





“—Cannot be too highly 
praised.”’ —Forum. 


“‘Unmistakably the greatest sin- 
gle-volume_ reference work in 
the world.’’ 

—Writer’s Monthly. 


“‘A valuable contribution to the 

cause of clarity and accurate 

word selection.’* 
—Independent. 


“Will be of constant use on 
the writing desk.’ 
—American Mercury. 


“Valued by those who wish 

to use their mother tongue with 

accuracy and effectiveness.’’ 
—N. Y. Times. 
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Safety First! 


First Principles 


HE Department of Agriculture 

has a bulletin on mushrooms, 

and after you have finished the 

authentic stories of the trage- 

dies that have resulted in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States from 
eating toadstools instead of mushrooms, 
you decide then and there that you will 
never risk your life by eating another 
mushroom as long as you live. Still 
there are people who know the differ- 
ence between a mushroam and a toad- 
stool. Their guarantee is accepted, and 
there is a steady market for mushrooms. 
In a way it is something like this with 
investments. Stories of disaster are 
numerous and alarming. But there ts 
some one who knows (though not with 
the same certainty that can be applied 
to mushrooms!) and the investor can 
avail herself of expert knowledge. 

A woman came into my office the 
other day and declared that never again 
would she buy the stock of any company 
that had to engage a trained sales force 
to induce people to buy it. She is but 
one of many women who have become 
wary, after having been rather easily 
convinced by the expert salesman that 
his stock in a new company, in which she 
could get in on the “ground floor,” was 
the best investment to be found any- 
where. To be sure, it is a thrilling ex- 
perience, this playing with money; but 
experience, sometimes an expensive 
teacher, eventually impresses the lesson 
of caution. 

Women investors, taught by experi- 
ence, have begun to be more wary than 
they used to be. They are beginning to 
learn how to look for certain earmarks 
of a good investment, to apply tests for 
the safety and desirability of given offer- 
ings. 


The first of these is approval by an 
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By Haryor Horr Dey 


With this article the CITIZEN begins 
a series of short practi al articles on in- 
vestment problems, for the woman who 
handles her own money. Each will be 
written by an experienced investment 
adviser—a_ net’ occupation in which 
women have made good within the past 
fe uw years. The next article will be 
a Model Investment Program, by Mrs. 
Jacob Riis. We shall be glad to have 
our readers suggest topics that would 
interest them. 





established institution—a bank or an in- 
vestment house with a sound reputation. 
When a salesman comes with a proposal 
to let a woman in on the ground floor 
of a new company, if she is attracted her 
first move should be application to her 
bank. The bank procures a report on 
the company, and when the report is 
satisfactory as to the personnel of the 
company and their financial rating, she 
is sate to go ahead. If she wants a gen- 
eral investment program the investor 
should secure the guidance of a good in- 
vestment firm, and here again the recom- 
mendation of the bank should be sought 
unless the investment house is well 
known and well established. Once it is 
chosen, the investor would do well to 
keep to some one expert in the firm who 
will become thoroughly acquainted with 
her financial situation, her needs and her 
temperament. 

However attractive a proposition may 
sound, whether offered by a salesman or 
by an acquaintance with friendly inten- 
tions (and a mew business needing 
capital), the investor should not fail to 
verify her impression. It is true, how- 
ever, that experience will teach her to 
recognize signs that will save her the 
trouble of any further investigation. 
For instance, if a salesman offers her an 
abnormally high rate of interest she will 
know that the chances are against sound- 
ness. Of course there are exceptions, 
but in general one should be suspicious 
of promised returns that run abnormally 
high. Or if she finds out that a new 
corporation is paying an exorbitant com- 
mission to salesmen, she will know that 
as a bad sign. The success of every in- 
dustry depends upon the quality of the 
management, and when money is held in 
light esteem, as is apt to be the case 
when salesmen derive great profits, it 
does not augur well for the future. 

But a woman investor need not, and 
probably should not, depend wholly on 


a 


mention the 


for the Woman Investor 


her advisers. The ideal is co-operation 
between an intelligent investor and q 
first-class adviser. There are periodicals 
that contain practical information on 
stocks and bonds; brokers will supply 
information on various types of invest- 
ment; company reports are available. A 
woman may gain definite information 
on these subjects as she would on any 
other kind of business. Her brokers 
follow her bidding in this case. Any 
wise woman, with even a brief list of in- 
vestments, will keep it up to date by 
recording two or three times a week the 
prices given in the market quotations, 
and will call up her investment adviser 
if any sharp turn occurs, up or down 

A counsel of caution is to remember 
the good old principle of diversification 
—‘“not to put all one’s eggs in one 
basket,” a principle too well known to 
need repetition, too important ever to be 
omitted from any words of caution on 
investments. Even the best security is 
not proof against sweeping business de- 
pression, national calamity, sudden 
changes due to new discoveries and the 
like. Security must be sought in wide 
distribution. 

Still another point for consideration is 
the marketability of one’s investments. 
The small investor is unwise to tie her 
money up in something which does not 
permit of her realizing on it in the 
event of necessity. On this account an 
investment in listed stock has its ad- 
vantage over the unlisted. 

Whether she will stress income or 
safety in her investment program is a 
point which every woman must decide 
for herself. It should depend on whether 
she has enough income to afford a little 
risk; on her temperament—whether she 
worries or not, on her earning capacity. 
age, health and strength. Investment op- 
portunities are commonly spoken of as 
being either “speculative” or “‘seasoned.” 
Every industrial enterprise is “specula- 
tive’ until it has reached its full growth. 
so that its final earning power can be 


measured. It is true that even the best 
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bank or the soundest investment house 
could scarcely have visioned the gigantic 
success of many companies whose shares 
are now a “seasoned” investment. There 
are marvelous stories about what $100 
worth of stock has amounted to in the 
course of a decade, so after all there is 
a certain degree of luck conspiring with 
common sense as the investor studies out 
the possibilities of the industry in hand. 
If there had been no small investor to 
take a risk on what is called speculative 
stock, there would be no seasoned stock 
to plume itself and designate the holder 
a rich and fortunate person. Yet this is 
no reason for rushing headlong into new 
schemes without acquiring every bit of 
information that can be found. 

As a matter of fact, the woman in- 
yestor has gone a long way toward de- 
veloping the needed caution. The field 
has been worked so diligently that she is 
developing into a wary person who is 
beginning to tell mushrooms from toad- 
stools by her own experience. 


Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 16) 


That Federal aid is “insidious bribery” 
of the states is nonsense. No one denies 
that Congress in the passage of these acts 
has sought to induce the states to spend 
money on matters of national importance, 
but there is nothing insidious or secret 
about this. And the states can take it or 
leave it. 

The “bureaucratic government” claim 
is also a question of fact. The Sheppard- 
Towner Act is administered for the 
Children’s Bureau by three physicians, 
three nurses, one auditor and two clerks, 
and the total cost of administration is 
less than $50,000 a year. Other ex- 


preme Court decision when they meet it. 
For the Court decided (in the suit 
brought by Massachusetts to test the 
constitutionality of the  Sheppard- 
Towner Act), first, that the question 
whether the act was desirable and in the 
national interest or not was not for it 
but for Congress to determine, and 
second, that it would not interfere with 
the action of Congress upon this ques- 
tion. This was in effect a decision that 
Congress had the power to do what it 
did. 

The last of the arguments against 
Federal aid may perhaps be regarded as 
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the skeletcn im the cicset—the real rea- 
son tor most ot the recent commotion. 
This is the fact that under Federal aid 
the wealthy states contribute to the aid 
of the poor states. This is, of course, 
true. Obviously, if a government collects 
taxes on the basis of income and spends 
money on the basis of population, or 
road mileage, or anything else, no argu- 
ment is needed to prove that these bases 
will not coincide. There are, however, 
two points to bear in mind: 

First, the same thing is true of every 
national expenditure which is of local as 
well as national benefit, whether it is 























New York City Women 
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amples could be given’'—and government 
reports are public documents. 

That the states depend on the Federal 
Government for the support of these 
enterprises, and fail to spend their own 
money, may be true in isolated cases, but 
certainly is not true in regard to the 
Federal aid measures as a whole. For 
example, in 1924 there was spent for 
agricultural extension work over $19,- 
000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed 37.6 per cent while the 
co-operating states, counties and organi- eas 
zations gave the other 62.4 per cent. DESCRIPTIVE booklets 
The expenditure for forest protection in —,,°U/.he sent om request 
1924 was $4,142,734, of which the Fed- interested individuals or 

women s organizations. 
eral Government’s share was only 9.6 
per cent. Similar examples could be 
given from all the important fields of 
Federal and state co-operation. 

That Federal aid is unconstitutional 
is still asserted by those of its opponents 
who are unwilling to recognize a Su- 

1The extension service of the Department of 
Agriculture employs about 112 persons, of whom 
80 are clerical workers, to administer one of the 
largest and most complicated co-operative under- 
takings of the government, including the expendi- 


ture of over $7,000,000 and the oversight of 4,744 
State field agents. subject matter specialists, etc. 
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HOUSANDS of women cast their ballots by voting 
machines when New York City installed and used machines 
in 616 of the city’s 3,100 election districts at the general 
election last November. When the 1928 Presidential election is 
conducted every district in New York City will use machines, 


Women and women’s organizations everywhere are manifesting 
increased interest in voting machines. They are investigating 
the advantages of the machine, initiating movements in their 
state or community for installation of machines or exerting their 
influence to accelerate the growing sentiment on the part of all 
thinking people in favor of this modern method of voting. 


VOTING MACHINES 
offer these advantages: 
Easy and Speedy Voting 
Complete Secrecy 
No Spoiled or Defective Ballots 
Mechanical Accuracy of the Count 
Immediate Election Returns 
Permanent Record of the Vote 
Reduced Election Expenses 
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done by Federal aid or not. Every time 
a breakwater on the coast of Maine is 
repaired, every time the victims of a 
Pennsylvania mine disaster are saved by 
the rescue crew of the Bureau of Mines, 
the “rich” states are paying more for 
that breakwater or that mine rescue than 
the ‘poor’ states. But does anyone ob- 
ject to paying for such national expendi- 
tures—even though they are of definite 
local benefit—out of national funds? It 
is the penalty we pay for being a nation 
and at the same time believing in the 
principle that certain taxes should be 
collected on the basis of wealth, and it is 
true no more of Federal aid than of all 
national expenditures which aid one 
locality more than another. 
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Second, we should beware of loose 
talk about “rich” states and “poor” 
states. In common parlance, a state is 
rich if a large proportion of Federal 
income and corporation taxes are paid 
through the office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue located there. But 
a man—or a corporation—pays taxes 
where his chief residence or chief finan- 
cial office is, and that usually means 
some great banking center—generally 
New York. This takes absolutely no ac- 
count of natural resources or of the place 
where the money is made. All the oil 
wells owned by a man may be in Texas 
while he pays income taxes in New 
York. All the mills owned by another 
may be im South Carolina while he pays 
income taxes in Boston. With corpora- 
tions it is even more obvious. The South- 
ern Pacific Railway runs trom New 
Orleans to the Pacific Coast; it pays its 
income tax in New York. The Union 
Pacific runs from Omaha and Kansas 
City west to the Coast; it pays its in- 
come tax in New York. The fact is 
that for convenience in banking and fi- 
nancing, the leading corporations of the 
country and their officers and promoters 
have financial offices in New York. Why 
this fact should make New York a 
“rich” state and the states from which 
the raw materials come, in which the 
factories are operated, in which the 
goods are sold, in fact all the rest of us, 
“poor” ones, is hard to understand. 

The Federal aid system has certain 
definite merits. It does distribute the 
burden of necessary undertakings so that 
those of us who wish to enjoy a vacation 
in another state, or ship our goods by 
automobile across it, can bear part of the 
burden of good highways for our use in 
a state where we do not ourselves live. 
It also stimulates the states to greater 
activity in meeting such problems as for- 
est protection. Above all, essentially 
national problems—transportation, ma- 
ternal and infant mortality, plant and 
animal pests and diseases such as white 
pine blister rust, the European corn 
borer or hoof and mouth disease, which 
recognize no state boundary lines—must 
have eventually a nation-wide solution. 
For such a solution there should be not 
standardization, but at least a national 
minimum standard which each state 
could exceed as its ability and resources 
permitted but below which no state 
should fall. 

As to what constitutes a vital national 
problem, we dare not generalize. Each 
question must be met as it arises, on 
its merits. Governmental methods do not 
operate in a vacuum, and in this world 
of chances and changes it is unwise to 
turn a political theory into an infallible 
dogma. But we are a nation as well as 
a group of states, and a national stand- 
ard in such problems as these can come 
about only through a central information 
and advice-giving service such as the 
Bureaus administering these Federal aid 
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acts supply. George Washington, better 
perhaps than anyone since his day, sum- 
med up what such agencies can do “by 
drawing to a common center the result; 
everywhere of individual skill and ob- 
servations, and spreading them thence 
over the entire nation. Experience ac- 
cordingly has shown that they are very 
cheap instruments of immense national 
benefits.” 


Mrs. Rinehart 


(Continued from page 11) 


kind of man who knows when a little 
girl is tired. His name was Stanley 
Rinehart and when Mary Roberts, at 
twenty, took her diploma, she stepped 
out of her hospital work and her child- 
hood both at once. The little girl was 
grown up. 

That was the end of Mary Roberts, 
It was the beginning of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. To her young surgeon, as to 
all young surgeons, life was a struggle 
at first. Her childish dreams had now 
become, to the young wife, the vivid 
imaginings of creative possibilities. 

At the end of five years, the gypsy who 
wanted to roam the world over sat tied 
to the responsibilities of her home and 
her three small babies. 

Out of the immediate, she began to 
escape into that world of dreams once 
more. In her mind’s pictures she would 
fly to the places her bodily eyes could 
not see. In the vivid drama of her im- 
agined characters she could forget the 
humdrum of daily life. 

With a baby in her lap and another 
at her feet, she wrote “The Circular 
Staircase’ and “The Man in Lower 
Ten”—as good mystery stories as there 
are. 

That was the beginning of her suc- 
cess. But if it had not been a mere be- 
ginning—if she had been satisfied— 
there would have been no success. The 
tale of the rest of her long list of writ- 
ings, of romances, of articles, of plays, is 
the tale of continued hard work. 

Success is its own worst enemy. Be- 
lieve it or not, early fame and easy 
fortune are mightier enemies to con- 
tinued reputation than failure. For fail- 
ure produces a new necessity. 

In that continued effort Mary Roberts 
Rinehart—or, as she prefers to be called 
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tter in Washington, Mrs. Stanley Rinehart vivacious, one of the most composed, one How is it that these severe, these, as 
um- _shows her most amazing quality as a of the  best-dressed women present. it were, architectural structures, persist 
“by woman. In it she shows the steel-willed There isn’t a suggestion of the well- in a person who feels, as a gypsy feels, 
ults structure of her character. known messy literary lady about her’ the lure of the untrod trail? How 
ob- Because, like all good writers, she flawless frock and perfect coiffure. does the natural bohemianism of the 
once writes with difficulty. In the book, for To achieve it, she allows a certain artist thus fuse with the solidities of 
ac- example, upon which she is now en- amount of time each season to her convention? 
ery gaged, she has written nearly two hun- wardrobe. Twice each year she gets it all Perhaps there is something of the 
nal dred thousand words—by hand. She has accomplished, the season’s costumes tradition of duty; perhaps there is some- 
then rewritten it — still by hand —cut- bought, from hat to shoes, complete, and thing of the love of her family in it. 
ting it down about a fourth. She will then, knowing she is ready for any oc- Perhaps it is all only that sixth thing, 
then still further, by hand, go over it casion, she forgets it. indefinable, which we call character. At 
and rewrite it into its final length. I have said that if she were not one’ any rate, be sure that no such sturdy 
She runs away every morning from of our best-known writers she might be work as hers would have resulted if 
that pleasant homey house in Massachu- one of our best-known comediennes. I any of them had been left out. 
tle setts Avenue to a certain dismal back might say, too, that if she were neither For she loves the trail as any wanderer 
‘we room in a certain office building down- of these she might have been one of our loves it. She adores her ranch in Wyom- 
at town. There, with a dismal desk and an most useful women of business. ing. She loves a horse and a pack and 
af undecorated wall, without a telephone or Or, if none of these careers had ap- a camp-fire at night. And she achieves 
d. any other suggestion of the outside world pealed to her, she might, today, have them—after her job is done. me 
of —she writes. I mean to say, she works. gone in for politics. Indeed, perhaps And, as she sits there in the twilight, 
For writing, she thinks, is art and some of the story of women in politics, the firelight, I wish I might introduce 
. business and profession. It is an art in as it is, might be different if she de- to every young woman whose feet are 
ts the creation of beauty and spiritual en- voted her time to it. She is a Republican set upon the threshold of a life’s work 
joyment ; it is a profession in its tech- by tradition, by conviction, by practice. this woman, to help them to understand 
‘. nique; it is a business in adapting the She has decided political opinions and that the old-fashioned virtues of hard 
ss supply to the demand. she gives the reasons for her position work and straightness can win through 
d It is in her efficiency that I find her with no uncertainty. It is a part of the to all the glitter there is of worldly suc- 
most interesting. Many a woman can clear-edged mind, the decisiveness, cess as well as of inner satisfaction. 
, justly be satisfied to show her organiz- which are her most salient character- I am leaving out her native genius, 
1 ing ability by producing the quiet and _ istics. you say? Perhaps I am. Yet in the 
charm of the home environment of Mrs. She has also those first and last totality of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
Rinehart. But she produces it apparently qualities of the politician who would stay achievement, I feel a greater admiration 
for the character, the will, the pluck, 


with no effort. 
She appears at dinner, one of the most 


—a sense of the personality of other 
human beings; loyalty to her friends. 


that carried her along. 
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Heart Disease 


A Ranking Member Among the More Heralded 
Menaces to American Health 


N recent years heart disease has be- 
come the most frequent cause of 
death in most civilized countries. 
It outranks all the other more 
heralded and dreaded diseases 

such as cancer and tuberculosis. Only 
lately have both the medical profession 
and the laity realized its apparently 
enormous increase, and societies are now 
being formed in many communities to 
check and prevent its spread. As in all 
movements for the prevention and eradi- 
cation of a disease, one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching methods is that 
of propaganda. When the public knows 
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By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


how cardiac disease is brought about, 
half of its control will have been accom- 
plished. 

The great cause of heart trouble is 
some infectious disease, such as syphilis 
or gonorrhoea, tonsilitis or rheumatism, 
scarlet fever, influenza, pneumonia, or 
grippe. The prevention of heart dis- 
ease then resolves itself into the preven- 
tion of contagious disease. 

Among children the great necessity is 
for diphtheria control by the new toxia 
anti-toxin method; for the prevention 
of scarlet fever by the Dick method. 
These are modern immunizing methods 
that have been perfected in the labora- 
tory by research and studies of im- 
munity. They can be applied in all 
advanced communities where sufficient 
facilities are provided the school boards 
of health. 

Up to the present moment the con- 
trol of pneumonia, influenza and grippe 
is neither satisfactory nor efficient. It 
must be accomplished by the old-fash- 
ioned methods of isolation and quaran- 
tine of all cases suffering from any of 
these diseases. The long-honored habit 
of visiting the sick should be stopped 
absolutely wherever there is danger of 
contagion. 

At the onset of a case of tonsilitis, or 
grippe, or influenza, the toxin—which 
may later affect the heart if the individ- 
ual has a low resistance—is still local. 
Everything must .be done to raise the 
level of the patient’s immunity and re- 
sistance. Early and prolonged rest in 
bed, until the afternoon temperature has 
been normal for at least two days, will 
prevent any cardiac complications from 
developing. The return to normal life 
after an infectious disease should not be 
a sudden plunge but a gradual conva- 
lescence. Most people yield with bet- 
ter grace to sickness itself than to the 
moderate care necessary for a safe re- 
covery. After a patient has been in 
bed for a week with a cold, a second 
week of modified activity should be in- 
sisted upon. Especially should he or 
she avoid all strenuous muscular work, 
such as running for a car, climbing 

stairs, or entering upon any athletic ac- 
tivity. This after-care will prevent the 
over-strain of the cardiac muscles which 
may easily take place after an infectious 
disease. 

Until rheumatism, one of the most 
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frequent causes of cardiac disease, js 
more understood than at present, the 
best method for its prevention must be 
classed with the methods for the pre- 
vention of colds, grippe and _ tonsilitis, 
Rheumatism most often follows tonsili- 
tis. The individual’s level of resistance 
is the great force to be relied upon, 
though definitely diseased tonsils should 
be removed. Colds must be prevented 
by a high level of immunity which js 
the result of a satisfactory personal 
hygiene, depending upon adequate nu- 
trition and the use of such adjuvants 
as the cold morning shower and cod 
liver oil. Proper winter ventilation of 
all rooms, especially school rooms, should 
be insisted upon. 

The checking of venereal disease by 
the established methods of propaganda, 
prophylaxis and early, thorough treat- 
ment of all cases, will prevent the oc- 
currence of the cardiac venereal disturb- 
ances. 

All heart diseases can not, however, be 
traced so frankly to their causes. A 
certain number still seem to appear mys- 
teriously. They are probably brought 
about insidiously by a long continued 
auto-intoxication, affecting, it may be, 
first the arteries, and secondarily the 
heart muscle. Also the great mass of 
functional cardiac cases, often called 
nervous hearts, is probably dependent 
upon a combination of faulty nutrition 
and faulty elimination. 

Alcohol and cigarettes make cardiac 
health more precarious. 

After a heart fault has once developed, 
much may be done to improve the case. 
An early diagnosis of the cause is the 
first requisite. Sometimes this permits a 
definite line of chemical treatment, as 
in the case of syphilis. In the rheumatic 
cases, the vitality of the patient does 
most toward cure, with carefully graded 
physical exercise. The results of the 
war experience with heart cases has con- 
clusively shown that all hearts must be 
strengthened by exercise, that too pro- 
longed rest only weakens the heart and 
cripples the individual unduly. In such 
cases great importance should be laid 
upon perfect nutrition. This can al- 
ways be judged by weight, which should 
be approximately normal, by freedom 
from all minor infections, such as colds, 
by the absence of such bodily derange- 
ments as indigestion and headaches, and 
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by abundant vitality shown by a lack of 
fatigue after a normal day’s work. 
Elimination from the bowels should be 
regular and natural, not brought about 
by laxatives. 

“ All cardiac patients should thoroughly 
understand their condition and as thor- 
oughly understand the mode of life 
suited to cure it, or to reduce their 
cardiac handicap to a minimum. 


Our World 


(Continued from page 9) 


Netherlands and Germany in the Mid- 
dle States found their outlet in com- 
merce, trading and small farming. On 
the lush soils of the Southland, wealthy 
Cavalier planters raised tobacco and 
cotton on huge plantations by the use 
of slave labor. From all of these groups 
there were constant desertions to the 
virgin soil of the back country on the 
part of those more restless and inde- 
pendent spirits, the second generation of 
pioneers, who were eventually to drift 
around the Alleghanies into the heart of 
Mid-West America. 

How was it possible for so compart- 
mented and far-flung a people to come 
together in the common cause of the 
Revolution, wage collectively a success- 
ful war and amalgamate these conflicting 
cultures, religions, philosophies and eco- 
nomic interests into a written Constitu- 
tion? The answer is to be found in 
the overseas situation, notably the fact 
of the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion to England. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century as America was be- 
ginning to grope toward some sort of 
industrial security and independence, the 
steam engine, the power loom and the 
spinning jenny were changing almost 
overnight the complexion of England’s 
economics. "The merchant classes were 
now firmly in the saddle and they were 
formulating theories of economic life 
that had for their basis large-scale pro- 
duction of commodities in factories. If 
England were to be in truth the work- 
shop of the world, she must obtain her 
raw materials from other nations and 
sell to them in turn the manufactured 
articles. —The English colonies were ob- 
viously ideal customers as they could be 
expected to favor the mother country. 
To promote these aims, the Royal Gov- 
ernors of the American colonies bent 
every effort, seeking to restrict the in- 
dustrial activities of America to sole in- 
tercourse with Great Britain, attempting 
everywhere to prevent the develonment 
of independent American enterprise. At 
once there developed sharp conflict be- 
tween the Governors and the Assemblies 
of the colonies, the interests of whose 
members lay not with assisting the 
mother country in its imperialistic ambi- 
tions but with building on this side of 
the Atlantic a self-contained industrial 


Structure. 


Little by little, groups of colonists, at 
the outset far apart in almost every 
viewpoint, found themselves drawn to- 


gether by the continuous pressure 
brought to bear by the industrialists of 
England. A pair of mighty pincers were 
stretched across the Atlantic squeezing 
diverse elements into solidarity. 

And then, as is always the case, the 
economic situation began to be reflected 
in the writings of the intellectuals of the 
time. New England, for example, find- 
ing a moment's breathing spell from the 
arduous labor of clearing the land and 
fighting red Indians, began to ponder 
over the nature of the state and recall 
what it had read in John Milton and 
Locke and other great English philoso- 
phers concerning the mysterious ‘Law 
of Nature,” ‘Natural Rights of the In- 
dividual” and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

Here and there throughout the col- 
onies, men of ability, intellect and in- 
fluence who thought they had _ been 
plowing lonely furrows of thought sud- 
denly discovered that in other parts of 
the seaboard there were those who saw 
eye to eye with them on the funda- 
mental issues of the nature of authority 
and the modern state, the rights of the 
individual and government by the con- 
sent of the governed. Through the 
medium of correspondence societies they 
exchanged views and slowly evolved a 
common philosophic defense against the 
continued and ofttimes headless attacks 
of their foreign exploiters. The Colonial 
Correspondents were letting loose on the 
clear airs of the seaboard centers ideas 
of liberty and equality that were first 
to be written in the pre-revolutionary 
constitutions of the different state assem- 
blies and later to give Jefferson his theme 
for one of the most thrilling prefaces 
in history. 

It was when, growing bolder, the 
Correspondents sent such able orators as 
Samuel Adams out to the town meetings 
and found so mighty a propagandist as 
Tom Paine with his pithy pamphlets 
(125,000 copies of a single pamphlet of 
Paine’s were distributed through the 
colonies) that the average colonist real- 
ized that there was something back of 
all this grumbling and that he was in for 
the most desperate of adventures, an 
open break with the all-powerful mother 
country. Even so, there was no general 
understanding of the toughness of the 
task before the rebellious provincials. At 
the very eve of the Revolution when a 
small group of men, the most of them 
wealthy Southern landowners and well- 
to-do Northern merchants and _ profes- 
sional men, were preparing to defy 
England, it is safe to assume that the 
number of minds in the Colonies which 
could grasp the implications of the in- 
tended step was inconsiderable. Certainly 
the idea of forming a separate govern- 
ment was conspicuous by its absence in 
the records of that day. Until the sign- 
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ing of the Declaration, Washington and 
his officers still drank toasts to “His 
Majesty, the King.” In March, 1775, 
Benjamin Franklin said, “I have never 
heard a word in favor of independence 
from ‘any person, drunk or sober.”” The 
colonists after Bunker Hill referred to 
the British soldiers as ‘‘ministerial 
troops,” differentiating between the king 
and his ministers. 

Here, for example, is Abigail Adams, 
wife of our second President, writing 
as late as November 27, 1775, in great 
distress of mind and spirit. 

“TI wish I knew what mighty things 
are fabricating. If a form of govern- 
ment is to be established here, what one 
will be assumed? Will it be left to our 
Assemblies to choose one? <And_ will 
not many men have many minds? And 
shall we not run into dissensions among 
ourselves ? 

“If we separate from Britain what 
code of laws will be established? How 
shall we be governed so as to retain our 
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liberties? Can any government be free 
which is not administered by general 
stated laws? Who shall frame these 
laws? Who will give them force and 
energy? It is true, your resolutions as 


a body have hitherto had the force of 
laws; but will they continue to have? 
When I consider these things and the 
prejudices of the people in favor of 
ancient customs and regulations, I feel 
anxious for the fate of our monarchy, or 
democracy, or whatever is to take 
place.” 

This is an enlightening picture of the 
mental state of those times as seen 
through the eyes of a remarkable woman. 
Doubt as to the future, distrust of the 
ability of the common man to govern 
himself, uncertainty as to the form which 
the projected government might take— 


all are there, giving, together with 
countless other documents similar in 


tone, the lie to the story that the Revolu- 
tion was a spontaneous mass uprising 
of an outraged citizenry bent on estab- 
lishing upon this Continent a new form 
of democratic government. The begin- 
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nings of the Revolution were sporadic 
uprisings against tax collectors and rep- 
resentatives of the English throne who 
were doing the bidding of the dominant 
English industrialists. It was not until 
Thomas Jefferson, with his brilliant gift 
for summing up and his almost uncanny 
ability to put on paper ideas and aspira- 
tions which were vaguely current among 
intellectual agitators, had drafted the 
Declaration with its revolutionary asser- 
tion of the equality of man, that the re- 
volt which began as a purely economic 
protest took on new direction and mean- 
ing. The ideas expressed by Jefferson im- 
mediately became the foundation of a 
distinctively American political and social 
philosophy. Distrusted and slighted as 
they have been by many American lead- 
ers, they are nevertheless inherent in the 
American viewpoint, always in the back- 
ground of the American scene, dynamic, 
continuing, as alive today and as unreal- 
ized perhaps, as when Jefferson wrote 
them down. For the mental revolution 
which the concrete statement of those 
ideas set in motion still resounds through 
the world. 
“Practical men” amcng the colonists 
seem to have regretted their first fine 
careless raptures over the appearance of 
that brave doctrine, The Declaration of 
Independence. They did not at all agree 
with Thomas Paine, who wrote, immedi- 
ately after the publication of the Declara- 
tion, ‘““We have it in our power to begin 
the world over again. A situation, similar 
to the present, hath not happened since the 
days of Noah until now. The birthday 
of a new world is at hand, and a race 
of men, perhaps as numerous as all Eu- 
rope contains, are to receive their free- 
dom from the events of a few months.” 
Paine was here expressing the hopes of 
an ardent Utopian rather than the con- 
sensus of opinion in the colonies at the 
time of the drafting of the Declaration. 
As the War dragged on, more and more 
of these “practical men” became indif- 
ferent to the Revolutionary cause, gave 
secret aid to the enemy or actually en- 
listed under the British flag so that at 
“one time there were 25,000 Americans 
enlisted in the British Army and at 
many times there were more Americans 
under the British than the colonial flag.” 
The Revolution was actually won by a 
minority of the colonial povulation. a 
minority, alert, compact, with a social 
and economic program for which they 
were willing to make any sacrifice. 
Under the able and courageous leader- 
ship of Washington, this group fought 
through to the final victory at Yorktown 
and achieved the miracle of establishing 
in this country a government independ- 
ent of Europe. 


The March “look at our world” will 
tell the story of the making of our Con- 
stitution and the first faint beginnings of 
industrial life as we know it in its 
amazing developments today. 
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traditional opponents of the Children’s 
Bureau, the bill came through without 
the objectionable amendment which 
would have limited its extension to one 
year. 

The usual arguments were heard by 
opponents as the time came for a vote; 
the usual efforts were made to put the 
measure over until too late to take 
action during the crowded days of the 
short session. A warning that the 
Federal Government is encroaching upon 
the sacred rights of motherhood and 
tearing infants from the arms of their 
parents was voiced in tones of throbbing 
emotion by Senator Reed of Missouri in 
a speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, to whom he was 
ostensibly talking on the freedom of the 
press. Senator Bruce of Maryland lifted 
his voice in a grisly warning that the 
Government is now appearing “with 
obstetric forceps in one hand and a milk 
bottle in the other.” But the majority of 
the Senate concurred with the House 
that the Federal Government should be 
as much interested in the welfare of 
babies as of livestock. 

Colonel Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator McKinley, met a chilly 
reception in the Senate. By a vote of 
48 to 33, it refused to permit him to 
take the oath, because his primary cam- 
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A plain-speaking, helpful article 
on Cancer, by Dr. Francis Car- 
ter Wood, an eminent authority. 

“Mrs. Riccoto Dresses Up” 
—a vivid picture of how our pros- 
perous workers are spending their 
wages, and of the high cost to 
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The story of CHARLOTTE 
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paign was financed largely by public 
utilities companies while he was chair- 
man of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. | he matter is now before the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which will formally repert to the Sen- 
ate the facts in the Illinois campaign. 
There is small chance that Mr. Smith 
will be seated at.this session. The vote 
afirms the Senate’s right to judge the 
fitness of its own members, as against a 
state’s right to have its chosen represen- 
tatives. 

“Please ask General Andrews whether 
he endorses shooting of innocent duck- 
hunters,” telegraphed one agitated editor 
to his Washington correspondent, seek- 
ing light on the activities of prohibition 
enforcement officials in apprehending 
bootleggers. The query was duly put to 
the General. It is one example of the 
criticisms which pour in daily upon the 
Treasury Department in its efforts to 
enforce prohibition. General Andrews 
disclaamed any evil designs upon inno- 
cent duckhunters. He insisted, however, 
that a mistake by an overzealous pro- 
hibition officer is no reason for a general 
denouncement of prohibition. Both 
Secretary Mellon and General Andrews, 
in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
appear annoyed over the numerous re- 
quests from Congress for complete data 
on such subjects as industrial alcohol 
regulations, operations of under-cover 
agents, and other phases of the enforce- 
ment program. It takes time and the 
services of many employees to collect the 
data and correspondence called for in 
these resolutions, and the ‘Treasury, 
noting that they emanate from “wet” 
leaders in Congress, suspects them as a 
part of the general wet drive to dis- 
credit prohibition enforcement. 

Secretary Mellon has stood firm 
against the demand that the Govern- 
ment alter its formula for denaturing 
tax-free industrial alcohol, used since 
1906, because some individuals drink 
bootleg liquor made from_ industrial 
alcohol and are made very sick by the 
wood alcohol used as a denaturant. In 
a statement sent to Congress, Secretary 
Mellon said that he would be willing to 
abandon the use of poisonous wood 
alcohol if another and equally efficient 
denaturant could be worked out by 
Government chemists. Until that can 
be done, he sees no reason for altering 
the formula which has been used for 
twenty years to guarantee industries a 
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free supply of non-taxable alcohol. 

The imminence of another strike in 
the periodically erupting bituminous coal 
industry has failed to spur Congress to 
action on numerous pending bills de- 
signed to meet strike emergencies and 
protect the public from the effects of a 
coal. shortage. The present wage agree- 
ment in the bituminous coal fields ex- 
pires on March 31. In each of his 
messages to Congress, the President has 
asked for coal legislation, but neither the 
Parker bill nor the more recent Cepe- 
land bill appears to have any chance on 
the Congressional calendar, and Secre- 
tary Hoover has informally suggested 
that the public should fill up its coal 
bins. 

A hopeful sign of the determination 
of the woman voter to use her growing 
knowledge of practical politics as a key 
to open the inner council rooms of men 
politicians was the meeting here of the 
Republican women leaders from thirty- 
two states, called by Mrs. Alvin T. 
Hert, vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Mrs. Hert hails 
from Kentucky; in looks and manner she 
is the traditional soft-voiced Southern 
gentlewoman, golden-haired, expensively 
and tastefully dressed. But she is learn- 
ing to “play the game” with her kid 
gloves off. Which does not mean that 
she believes in adopting the tactics of 
the ward-heeler, but that she recognizes 
the necessity for women voters concern- 
ing themselves with something more 
definite than “spiritual and moral prog- 
ress.” In these fields men have grace- 
fully acknowledged their leadership, 
Mrs. Hert reminded the delegates to the 
conference. They must still be shown 
that women can handle the ballot pur- 
posefully. The Republican women were 
received at the White House, patted on 
the back by several Cabinet officers. and 
told by William Butler, erstwhile Sena- 
tor and Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, that “the woman 
voter has inspired a new regard for the 
spiritual and moral upbuilding of the 
country and the best ideals for human 
welfare and national progress.” 

A plaintive protest went whispering 
through the halls of the Capitol when 
it was announced that President Coolidge 
would no longer serve succulent country 
sausages at the White House breakfasts 
to which Republican and Democratic 
leaders are frequently summoned to dis- 
cuss “the political situation.” The Pres- 
ident, it was found by the White House 
physician, is in danger of losing that 
boyish form. No more sausages; no 
more griddle cakes. The Executive veto 
overrode the order banning hot cakes, 
but sausage will be seen no more on the 
Presidential breakfast table. Fried ham 
was substituted as the piéce de resistance. 
And if the bathroom scales on which we 
imagine Mr. Coolidge steps somewhat 
gingerly every morning register over the 
160-pound mark, even ham must go. 
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Democratic leaders, noting. that the rate 
of duty on imported sausage was ad- 
vanced a few days after the announce- 
ment, hinted at a political angle in the 
situation. 

The fragrant atmosphere of past days 
when the old houses around LaFayette 
Park housed men whose names are part 
of America’s history is fast vanishing 
from modern Washington. One by one 
its treasured landmarks are disappearing, 
and for some strange reason no author- 
itative voice is lifted in protest. The 
substantial old houses just across from 
the White House in which Henry 
Adams and John Hay lived are being 
torn down. The mantels of the fire- 
place before which Adams and Hay 








An Apology 


HAT advertising in the 

Woman CITIZEN attracts 
much attention from subscribers 
has just been strikingly proved. 
In the January number, for the 
first_time in its history, the Crti- | 
ZEN carried a fraudulent adver- 
tisement. It came from Gaines- 
ville, Florida, and offered oranges 
at a low price. This advertise- 
ment was carried by many papers 
throughout the country before its 
fraudulent character - was ex- 
posed. Letters from subscribers 
have flooded the Citizen office, 
telling of the fake. 


The Citizen has always been | 
proud of the high standing of its | 
advertising and has a careful sys-_ | 
tem of safeguards to ensure this 
standard. Owing to the Christ- 
mas rush and some new members 
on the CITIZEN staff, this adver- 
tisement was accepted without 
the consent or even knowledge of 
the heads of the staff. 


The error was detected too Jate 
to prevent its appearance, but the 
postmaster at Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, was immediately notified. 
The Citizen is assured by him 
that the perpetrators of the fraud 
are in the hands of the United 
States authorities and that all let- 
ters addressed to Acme Farms 
will be returned to senders. It 
is probable, therefore, that no one 
will be the loser through the 
CITIZEN mistake. 


Nevertheless, it is a matter of | 
deep chagrin that CiTIzEN pages | 
were so used and safeguards | 
against a repetition of such an er- 
ror have been redoubled. 
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chatted through many long evenings are 
offered for public sale. The fine old 
door panelings, the fixtures, even the 
floorings of the two houses joined by a 
connecting door are being bought up by 
collectors and private builders. The 
Henry Adams House for many years 
past has housed the Brazilian Embassy, 
and the John Hay House was the family 
home of the Wadsworths. 

Across the street, the famous old 
Dolly Madison House, now boasting a 
stylish coat of stucco, and the adjoining 
building which was known as “The 
Little White House’ when .Mark 
Hanna lived there, look forlornly out of 
place in a modern business block, with a 
theatre on one side and a millinery shop 
on the other. The Dolly Madison 
House is now owned by the Cosmos 
Club, which uses the Hanna house as a 
sort of ladies’ annex. The Club has de- 
cided to sell the lots. This means that 
eventually the houses will be torn down 
to make room for one of the large office 
buildings or hotels which are springing 
up like mushrooms. The mighty dollar 
of the real estate interests may some day 
make of this once leisurely old city on 
the Potomac a really wide-awake me- 
tropolis, like Chicago or Pittsburgh. All 
is a few subways and an 
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With Our Readers 


A \WOMAN worth listening to has 
something to say about the chil- 
dren ot home-plus-job women: 


N these days when newspapers fill up 
vacant space either alleging that college 
marry and bear children or 
else talk about “a home or a career,” we 
might well name the mothers of some men 
rising to fame. Mr. Willis Abbott, the editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, is a son of 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, and her first hus- 
band. Dr. Smith practiced medicine for 
many years and stood for suffrage. ‘Though 
now past eighty years of age, she is keenly 
interested in all modern movements, 

A New York newspaper merger of the 
Journal of Commerce and the New York 
Commercial, under the editorship of Professor 
H. Parker Willis of Columbia, reminds us 
that Professor Willis is a son of Rev. Olympia 
Brown Willis, one of the first women to 
graduate from college and also one of the 
first to be ordained a minister. She was an 
abolitionist and a pioneer suffragist. Her 
daughter Gwendolin was for years a profes- 
sor at Milwaukee-Downer College. Women 
who give a few such children to the world 
make a more valuable contribution than does 
the North Carolina man who, recently, was 
featured in the news items as the father of 


women do not 


thirty-four. 
CATHARINE WaAuGH McCuLLocu. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HE writer of this letter has read with 

interest Miss Grace Turner's article in 
the January number of the WoMAN CITIZEN 
upon the making of wills betimes, but she 
would like to correct one statement made in 
it, feeling sure the Editor will be glad of 
such correction. 

In Massachusetts ¢/ree witnesses to a will 
are necessary to legalize it, however it may 
be in other states. 

The writer knows of a case of a mother 
and daughter, the mother possessed of sufh- 
cient property to enable them to live in 
modest comfort. She wished to leave all her 
property to her daughter, drew up a will 
clearly stating her wishes (through a lawyer) 
and had it witnessed by two witnesses, which 
number formerly sufhced in Massachusetts. 
But the law at the time of her death required 
three witnesses, and the judge in consequence 
disallowed the will—although her wishes 
were perfectly evident—and the daughter 
had to share the moderate property with other 
relatives, and in consequence received only a 
pittance herself, and is now obliged to work 


to support herself. A. 

Massachusetts is peculiar in this re- 
gard. The brief article could cover 
only general practice, not all variations. 
But be sure you know what the law is 
in your state. 
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Heart to Heart 


What Do You Think of the Woman Citizen? 


OU are one of some 20.000 people | includ- 

ing a few men) who are on our books as 

regular subscribers. What do you think of 
your magazine? 

A few hundred—coh! possibly a thousand dur- 
ing the year—write warm-hearted. unsolicited 
letters of approval, letters which make it seem 
worth while to publish the Woman Cirizen, letters 
whose effect is to strengthen the heart impulse to 
carry on a woman’s periodical that can be the com- 
mon meeting-ground of all women who want to 
see the world grow toward justice, intelligence and 
peace. 

But what about you others’ Do you simply pay 
$2.00 a year because somebody persuaded you to 


do so. and let it go at that? 


Born of Ideals 


F we could hear from all of you it might save 

us a lot of work. You see. “way back in the 
seventies, Lucy Stone and her husband. Henry 
Blackwell, started this magazine because they be- 
lieved certain ideals would help the human race 
to grow. For nearly fifty years they and their 
daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell. put their hearts. 
their efforts and every cent they could earn or 
raise into the enterprise. It was as hopeless when 
they started as John Brown at Harper's Ferry. 
Equal political or even property rights for women 
were just as fantastic as the millennium is today. 

Yet in 1919 the United States. by an amendment 
to the Constitution, took woman out of the chattel 
class and invested her with equal political rights 
as a person and a citizen. 

Thereupon most normal folk. tired after the 
emotional strain of war. prohibition and suffrage. 
said, “What's the use of working any more? We've 


got it, haven't we?” 


A Task Half Done 


ghd suffrage is only the beginning. What are 

women going to do with the vote now they 
have it? Thats the question. You who have 
read “Revelry” have absorbed an experienced ex- 
newspaper man’s viewpoint of what the center of 
our civilization looked like to him a few years 
ago. We don't underwrite the book. but the 
writer, we believe. has tried in his rather profane 
way to give a picture of what your own local pool- 


room and speak-easy “practical” politicians would 
look like if transported bodily to Washington with 
unlimited chances for bigger and better graft. To 
our mind. the things which he is inveighing 
against are not Democracy. not Republicanism. not 
machine politics. not even the human race. but 
simply the hangover of pagan crookedness and 
cruelty which has survived the Christian era and 


is still with us today. 


Right or Might? 


b fase our 20,000 subscribers. are most of you 
women. Many of you are mothers. Are 
you content with things as they are’ With graft 
scandals at the top. and synthetic gin at the 
bottom’ Or is there something better that you 
hope for? Twenty thousand earnest. well-inten- 
tioned people were an army sixty vears ago. 
But times have changed. Stacked up against a 
magazine circulation of over two million amiable. 
bridge-playing ladies. the average advertiser today 
doesn't think a mere twenty thousand amounts 
to a hill of beans. 
You are a small minority. but every decent thing 
in the world started with a small minority who 
were not content with material things. 


Your $2.00 Plus 
ke can get the brains to make a good maga- 


zine if the need is real and the support is 
adequate. But to make it truly successful in this 
commercial world, it needs a surplus of enthu- 
siastic subscriptions. a surplus of voluntary dona- 
tions. and the bequests of generous-minded women 
everywhere who would like to leave a mark on 
their times by supporting a magazine which exists 
to plead for fairer opportunities for women, better 
conditions for unborn children, better government. 
better education—-and even better men born of 
better women. 

Mr. Dana of the New York Sun is reported to 
have once said in justification of the average news- 
paper. “There's no news in being good.” Also. 
there are no dividends in advocating the good up 
to the time when the good becomes so popular as 
to enforce commercial success. Such success is 
part of the CiTIzEN’s program. 

Won't you help by doubling the number of 
Citizen readers this vear? 
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Club enables you to make 
sure that you actually ob- 
tain and read outstanding 
books that otherwise you 


may miss. 
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probably heard about the Book-of-the- 

Month Club. Many of the most prom- 
inent people in the country have already 
subscribed to its service. Wherever bouks 
are talked about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, the sim- 
ple idea behind it seems to be misunder- 
stood. 


There are hundreds of thousands of intel- 
ligent people in this country who are really 
anxious to keep abreast of outstanding new 
books, as they appear. But the average 
person fails to read most of these important 
books. He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and buy 
them. How often has this happened to you? 
“I certainly want to read that book!”’ you 
say to yourself, when you see a review or 
hear a book praised highly, by someone 
whose taste you respect. But, in most cases, 
you never “get around to it.”’ 


I‘ you are a bookish person, you have 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club was organized. 
It takes cognizance of the procrastination 
that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; each month, without effort on your part, 
you will receive the outstanding new book pub- 
lished that month—just as you receive a maga- 
zine—by mail! 


How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure it is a 
book that you would care to purchase any- 
way? In order to obtain a completely un- 
biassed selection, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known critics, 


postman — 


them. From these, by a system of voting, 
they choose what they consider to be the 
most outstanding and readable book each 
month, and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Tastes differ, however. You may concede 
that a book selected by such a committee is 
likely to be one that you would not care to 
miss reading. But you may disagree with 
their choice in any one month. If so, you may 
exchange the book you receive for any one of 
a number of other books which the Committee 
simultaneously recommends. Thus, your 
choice among current books is no more limit- 
ed than if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do obtain 
and do read the books you want to read 
This you won't do, in most cases, if you rely 
upon your present haphazard methods of 
book-buying. 


The cost of this service is—nothing. The 
cost of the books is, in every case, the pub- 
lishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, and wish 
to know more about it, send for our pros- 
pectus, in which the simple details of the 
plan are completely outlined. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive special privileges as 
a “charter subscriber,’ which it wig not be 
possible to offer later. 


| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
| 218 West 40th St., Dept. 54B 


whose judgment as to books and whose New York. N. Y 
catholicity of taste have long been known to py 
the public, to act as a Selecting Committee. 
They are: Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Chris- 
topher Morley and William Allen White 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 

outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 
| Plan of Reading. This request involves me in 
| no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


These individuals have no business con- 
nection: with the Book-of-the-Month Club 
They were simply requested to function as 
judges, for the benefit of our subscribers, 
and they agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers; are presented to 











Ww. ALLEN WHITE ¥ - 
yo 


When writing to the Book-of-the-Month Club, inc., please mention the Woman C1tT1zEN po 273 





